BIG GAME SEASON 
(SEE PAGE 27) 
















"DODGE IS THE ONLY 
\ LOW-PRICED TRUCK 
| COULD AFFORD TO 
BUY <2. Marry Chadldick 

















Dodge 1%- 
ton chassis 
and cab, 

cylinders, 
149° w. b.— 
$625* (Fifth 
wheel and 
trailer equip- 
ment pic- 
tured, extra) fas 
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FULL LENGTH 
WATER JACKETS— 
The most mod- 
erntype ofengine 
construction! 
Cools cylinders 
their entire length. Saves gas and 
oil, also prolongs engine life. 





SPRAY-COOLED 
EXHAUST VALVE 
SEATS— ‘“‘Spray- 
cooling” keeps 
exhaust valve 
seats cooler. 
Lengthens life of exhaust valves. 
Helps to reduce valve grinding. 





VALVE SEAT IN- 
SERTS—of alloy 
steel. Won’t pit 
or burn like or- 
dinary engine 
block metal. 
Make valves seat better. Save gas 
. valve grinding. 











| CHECKED 
ECONOMY! 








FULL-FLOATING 
REAR AXLE — 
Dodge pioneered 
this fine truck 
feature in low- 
priced trucks. 
Seven | repairs ... cuts upkeep 
expense. 





HYDRAULIC 
BRAKES—Genu- 
ine Dodge hy- 
draulic brakes 

Stay equalized. 
» Stop quick. Save 
money on tires, brake relining, 
and adjustmients. 





SAFETY-STEEL 

Among the 
three lowest- 
priced trucks, 
Dodge gives you 
the best type of 
cab. Safety-steel welded con- 
struction. 





| CHECKED ) E “7% 
UPKEEP! 











“NOW I’M SAVING 
OVER $90 THIS 
YEAR IN GAS 
ALONE!”’ 






a, / 
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ERE’S Mr. Chaddick’s letter: “I had a show- 
down before I bought and Dodge is the only 
low-priced truck I could afford to buy. In com- 
paring Dodge with the others, I checked gas 
economy and I checked upkeep and the way 
Dodge led simply astonished me. My compara- 
tive figures show that now I’m saving over $90 
this year in gas alone.” 

What Mr. Chaddick says is repeated by thou- 
sands of shrewd truck buyers who compared 
Dodge feature by feature with the other lowest- 
priced trucks. Today there is no need to depend 
on claims or to buy a truck on mere habit. Any- 
one can take the simple, easy-to-understand 
Dodge show-down chart and compare values 
for himself. This chart is free at your Dodge 
dealer’s. Learn how to get the most value for 
your truck dollars. Drop in and see your Dodge 
dealer or ’phone him today. 

DODGE * 
Division of Chrysler Corporation 5 
ment, including dual wheels on 1%-ton - 5 b, 
tot “Ack for the othoist Clavel? H4-ton chesele, 111 411%" 
Motors Commercial Credit Plan. w. b., 6 


*List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to 
















change without notice. Special equip- 
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1400 PAGES *® 273 COMPLETE STORIES 


READ I(T FREE?! 


Now you can have EVERY ONE of O. Henry’s famous short stories 
to read, to re-read, to keep and to cherish—in one handsome vol- 
No one else can tell a story quite the way O. Henry can. No 
r ; can take people such as you meet every day and make 
> the hidden heroes and heroines in them as he does. Only O. 
irv can make a story “turn-out” so differently than you expected. 
ery one is a gripping, breathless adventure, strange, unbelievable 
intil O. Henry solves the mystery so logically that you say, “Yes, 
is real life!’ No wonder he is the overwhelming favorite 
America’s own writers. Millions have read and thrilled to 
stories. 
is remarkable book—the COMPLETE O. HENRY, with all his 
stories, his poems and essays, and biographical sketches about 
author, in one luxurious volume of 1400 pages—has sold regu- 
y for $5.00. It is superbly printed and has a rich deep blue cloth 
iding, handsomely stamped in gold. Now we are reducing this 
) price to only $1.00—saving you 80%—as a sample of the 
ynishing values obtainable only through the Dollar Book Club. 
us send you this choice book bargain to read free—at our own 
ind expense. Then you be the judge of whether to return it or 
send only $1.00. 


DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 


MEMBERSHIP is FREE 
---and it brings you 


AMAZING BARGAINS LIKE THIS 


1e plan of the Club is simply this: Each month an outstanding 
wok is selected. It is fully described in a Free monthly magazine 
illed “The Bulletin,” which is sent to members of the club. If they 
100se they may accept this outstanding $2.50 to $5.00 value rad 

y $1.00. Or they may, if they wish, select some other book of 

iilar value from the monthly Club Bulletin. But members are in 
» way obligated to buy at any time. They take advantage of Club 
Bargains only if and when they want to. 


ollar Book Club Books are selected from the best modern books— 
» best fiction, biography, travel, etc., by the best authors. In past 
onths the Club has offered books by Sinclair Lewis, Edna Ferber, 
. Somerset Maugham, William McFee, H. G. Wells, Ellen Glas- 
»v, Hugh Walpole, and many other great writers. The Dollar Book 
Club books are always in the “original format” which sold for 2% to 
times as much. 
000 discriminating readers have enthusiastically accepted free 
—— in this money-saving Club. This huge membership of 
and: women enables the Club to offer book values unequalled by 
y ae r method of book buying. And the membership which brings 
tu these bargains is FREE. 


neg 





r 2Boox for’ 


THESE 
FAMOUS 


STORIES 
and 243 More! 


The Skylight Room 

Lost on Dress Parade 

A Blackjack Bargainer 

The Ransom of Red Chief 

The Green Door 

The Cop and the Anthem 

A Lieckpenny Lover 

Tamales 

The Caliph and the Cad 

The Enchanted Kiss 

A Harlem Tragedy 

The Fool Killer 

A Sacrifice Hit 

Past One at Rooney's 

A Philistine in Bohemia 

Cherechez la Femme 

Handbook of Hymen 

The Brief Debut of Tildy 

Transients in Arcadia 

The Shocks of Doom 

Man About Town 

From the Cabby’s Seat 

The Girl and the Graft 

The Memento 

Between Rounds 

Cupid a la Carte 

Roads of Destiny 

The Gift of the Magi 

A Service of Love 

The Lady 
Higher Up 


, to PROVE for Yourseir , 
“TLAR ‘BOOK CLUB VALUES Gre ne 


that 
— ©qualleg 





Get *25° to 
$5°°9 Books 
s 1 2° 
TAKE THEM ONLY IF 
AND WHEN YOU 


for 
only 


WANT 
THEM 


MAIL COUPON for 
O. HENRY Complete 


JUST MAIL THE COUPON—SEND NO MONEY 


woe xamination the great $5.00 value O. HENRY COMPLETE. 
00 
this popular Club. This is a demonstration at our risk and expense. 


lay we prove to you that Dollar Book Club values are really amazing? 
When you see this splendid 
ind think of owning it for only $1.00 you will realize the value of free membership in 
If you are not delighted 


Let us send you for 


with the book and surprised at this sensational bargain you may return the book and owe 


nothing. 


Club. Mail the coupon now. 


Don’t miss this opportunity to gett a FREE MEMBERSHIP in this money-saving 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, Dept. 1INW, Garden City, New York 








DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, 

Dept. 11INW, Garden City, New York. 

Please enroll me Free as a DOLLAR BOOK CLUB MEM- 
BER and send me the free monthly club magazine called 
THE BULLETIN describing the $1.00 BARGAIN BOOK for 
the following month and several other alternate bargains. 
The purchase of books is entirely voluntary on my part I 
do not have to accept a book every month, or a minimum 
number a year—and I pay nothing except $1.00 for each book 
actually received, plus ten cents for postage. On receipt of 


this enrollment coupon, please send me O. HENRY COM- 
PLETE—which I will examine and read FREE for three days. 
If I do not like it I will return it to you, in which case I 
may, if I wish, select another book from THE BULLETIN, 


If I keep O. HENRY COMPLETE or another book, I will 
send you $1.10 in full payment for the $2.50 to $5.00 volume. 
I am not obligated as a Club Member in any way except to 
pay for the books which 1 decide to purchase I am to be 
free to discontinue membership at any time I wish. 


Name 
Street and No. 


City State 
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The ARISTOCRAT | 
Of BEACON HILL 


HE Bellevue is as much a part of 

Boston’s Beacon Hill as the his- 
toric Common which it overlooks, 
and the gold- domed State House 
which it faces. In an atmosphere of 
quiet charm and dignity it offers 
visitors tastefully furnished rooms 
and courteous, efficient service. 
Delicious meals are prepared and 
served in good old New England 
style. The hotel is very convenient 
to Boston's shops, theatres, and busi- 
ness center. Rates from $2 single. 


Glenwood J. Same 
Sherrard, management 

Managing as the famous 
Director Parker House 




















It is almost impossible for 
me to get along without News-WeEeEk. The 
news is brief and it is really the best maga- 
zine I have subscribed for. My spare time is 
limited. Therefore I am depending wholly 
on News-WEEK to keep me informed of cur- 
rent events. 


ENTHUSIASM: 


E. J. SCHOENBECHLER 


Rockford, N. D. 


You may cancel my sub- 
scription to News-WeeEk. Your utterly un- 
fair and unwarranted ridicule of Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell is not only an affront 
to the Methodist Church which raised him to 
the Bishopric, but to the entire Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America, of 
which he is an honored past president. 

There are plenty of honest photographs of 
the Bishop which may be had for the asking. 
In printing this “International” photo (Nov. 
2 issue) you have gone out of your way to do 
an injustice to a great and good man and 
deliberately offend his friends and dishonor 
his Lord and Christ. 

The least you can do is to publish as soon 
as possible a photograph of Bishop McConnell 
which has his approval and may be obtained 
at his office or at the Federal Council of 
Churches, 


New York City 


METHODISTS: 


Cuarces C. CoLe 


Thank you for ... the fine story on the 
Conference of Methodist Laymen in ‘the Nov. 
2 issue. Such widespread information about 
“The Parable for Preachers” and our work 
in general is ... greatly appreciated. Our 
main effort is to let the Methodist members 
and church people of all denominations 
know about it, feeling that many will be 
pleased and heartened and will rally to the 
cause, now that they know such a stand has 
been taken and a rallying point established. 
The Church has one main purpose—to preach 
the Gospel, and if that is done the proper 
social benefits will follow ; but they should be 
originated by the Church itself and not... 
by socialism, communism and fascism. 

Witeur HeE_m 

Secretary 

Conference of Methodist Laymen 

Chicago, II]. 


CONVERSION: I am only a 20-weeks ex- 
perimental subscriber to your news sheet, but 
when I find by the second issue that you are 
unbossed, unbiased and _  news-conscious 


enough to list Father Coughlin’s first lecture 
of the year as one of the features of the week 
in your Radio Check List, I salute you and 
am looking forward to being a 20-year sub- 
scriber rather than being a cautious skeptic 
of your lasting value. 
Frank J. McGralii 
Worcester, Mass. 


PHONETICS: I have been surprised that 
the news periodicals have not made more at- 
tempt to get for the benefit of those reading 
about the Italo-Ethiopian feud clear expla- 
nations of the proper pronunciation of the 
foreign names mentioned in the news articles. 

I think your readers would be glad to get 


this information. 
D. H. DANTZLER 


United States Commissioner 
Eastern District of S. C 
Orangeburg, S. C. 


Editorial Note: NEws-WEEK has given the 
proper pronunciation of outstanding Ethi- 
opian names. Yet at best these must remain 
approximate English (or better, American) 
transliterations from a language whose sounds 
—largely of Hebraic and Arabic origin—are 
interpreted by African vocal chords. 

In many cases Europeans have distorted 
Ethiopian names to suit the exigencies of 
their respective languages. Since the 1880s 
the British have spoken of Adow’a (ow as in 
how) and the Italians of A’dua—which comes 
near the correct Ad’wa. But the Italians re- 
fer to Addis Abe’ba, instead of Addis A’baba 
—the B’s enunciated so fast as to sound al- 
most like W’s. 

As a general guide to pronunciation, Mr. 
Dantzler and other News-WEEK readers may 
profit frem the key supplied by C. H. Walker, 
British authority on East Africa and consul 
for West Ethiopia, in “The — Tg at 
Home” (Sheldon Press, London, 1933). The 
key may be simplified as follows : A—short, 
Continental as in German Mann ; long as in 
father. Ai as in aisle; au as in Frau; e as in 
bet, tongue raised in middle ; ei as in: eight; 
iei—ei, with 7 prefixed. I—short, Continen- 
tal; long as ee in beet. O asin food, with tip 
of tongue drawn back; as aw in fawn; and as 
oa in boat. U as in full, or the 00 in poor; as 
oo in fool. D,t—true dental sounds, often 
explosive, tongue resting against the teeth 
and not against their sockets; g—always 
hard; h—full-breathed; j as in jump; k— 
hard; q—gutteral, explosive ; sas shin shirt; ° 
c as ch in church, or explosive : n aS ng in 
king ; < as ge in rouge ; r always trilled, not 


slurred as in English ; p—explosive. 





Circulation This Issue 


in Excess of 140,000 








“Heaven and Hell’ 


With a sketch of Swedenborg’s life 
One of the most interesting of the 
writings of EMANUEL SWEDEN- 
BORG, theologian, philoso- 

i! and scientist. 632 page Cc 
ook treating of theLifeafter 

Death, sent without further 

costor’ obligation on receiptof 

Write for complete list of publications 

SWEDENBORGFOUNDATION, INC. 

Room 1633, 51 East 42nd St., New York 























Every seven days News- 
Week brings you the news of 
the world, superbly illustrated, 
concisely told, compactly pre- 
sented—all for a little more than 
a cent a day. 

Bankers, corporation executives, edu- 
cators, write us that News-WEeEkK gives 
them a better grasp of what is going 
on in the world than any other maga- 
zine published. Sign the coupon below 
and get in step with the news of a 
fast-moving world. We bill you after 

the receipt of your first copy. 


F. D. Pratt, Circulation Manager, 
News-Week, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please enter my subscription to News- 
Week for one year ($4) [, for two years 
($6) (2, and send me a bill. 


Name 





Addr 





City 
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The MAN 


Who In 1843 


Hed To Do His Thinking... Alone! 


HE man who was the first to insure his life 
in The Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York had to do most of his thinking alone. 


Before February 1, 1843, when this Company 
became actively engaged in bringing mutual life 
insurance before the public, life insurance had 
small place in the national consciousness. Ex- 
perience available to a man then seems pitifully 


limited to us to-day. 


How eagerly that first policyholder would 
have welcomed a full discussion with someone 
who might have removed all doubt from his 
mind as to the future safety and security of this 
new plan of providing for himself and his de- 


pendents! 


How different is your situation to-day! At 
your command without charge, no matter how 


much or how little thinking you have already 


given to life insurance, is the advice and counsel 
of an experienced agency representative of The 


Mutual Life. 


Mutual Life representatives are first of all 
advisers. They represent a company whose 
members and their beneficiaries since 1843 have 
received over three billion dollars in payments 
under their contracts and which has accumulated 
assets of more than a billion dollars to meet its 
present and future obligations. No company is 


better able to meet its life insurance obligations. 


WELCOME THE MUTUAL LIFE REPRESENTATIVE 
WHEN HE CALLS 
He will present life insurance in a broad sense, 
perhaps more broadly fitting your exact re- 
sources and requirements than you may realize. 
Talk with him—his knowledge, his training and 


experience may be of inestimable value to you. 


The least expensive experiences in life are other people’s if you make use of them. Give 
fresh thinking, as many are doing, to rebuilding and re-establishing your life insurance. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET: NO OBLIGATION 


we ; 
S Read “The Dollar that Keeps on Growing,” published by The Mutual Life. It explains So 
why each dollar that comes to you should have at least a few cents in it that do not belong *** 


to the current year of your life at all, but which should be devoted to a later year when the 
value will be greater if only because the need is greater! Write for it. 


She Mutual 





Inourance Gompanyof Mew York 


DAVID F. HOUSTON President 


34Nadssau Stree, New York 
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UNITED fies twice aroun 
he world every day : 


« 


_ 


ll 


) 


@ Fifty thousand miles of flying 
every 24 hours... night and day, 
winter and summer! A total of more than 
85 million miles of experience in 10 years of 
operation! Both world’s records .. . of gen- 
uine significance to travelers the nation over. 
Consider, too, United’s great staff of 
veteran pilots and its 1400 transport and 
technical experts—government licensed air- 
plane and engine mechanics, instrument 
experts, radio men and other craftsmen. 
United’s faster, quieter twin-engined 
planes incorporate the experience gained from 
years of flying in scheduled service, from 
Boeing’s 18 years of aircraft manufacture. 


O VANCOUVER B.C, 





Whe Direct hid Continent Koute 


my 
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—— When you fly with United you 

have not only this great backlog 

of experience behind your flight, not only 

the fastest schedules between most cities 

with 3-mile-a-minute transports, but also 
the niceties of United’s service... 

Its facilities for passenger comfort, its 
stewardesses and delicious complimentary 
luncheons, its splendid depots, the scores 
of service refinements which have come 
with years of experience. 

In flying experience, in service to passen- 
gers, in speed without hurry, United has 
long been a leader—the choice of 185,000 
passengers this year! 


Fastest, shortest between the East and most 
Pacific Coast cities. Overnight and daylight 
flights from the East to San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Pacific Northwest. 10 flights 
daily between New York and Chicago. Re- 
servations: United Air Lines Ticket Offices, 
Telegraph Offices, Hotels, Travel Bureaus. 
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UNITED AIR LINES 


FLIES MORE PASSENGERS THAN ANY. OTHER LINE IN THE WORLD 
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PHILIPPINES: Garner Arrives to 


Father of Country That Is of Age but 


Last week the Philippines’ ship 
came in. 
After a 6,000-mile steam from 


Seattle, the liner President Grant eased 
into Manila harbor. It slipped by the 
stony isle of Corregidor, whose fort 
boomed a 19-gun salvo—past the Five 


Peaks of the saw-tooth Mariveles 
Mountains—through a flotilla of 
screeching gunboats, tramps, _ tugs, 


yachts and outrigger canoes trimmed 
with bunting and blossoms—into a pier 
solid with waving, yelling Americans 
and Filipinos. 

Amid the din—augmented by a navy 
air squadron wheeling overhead and 
the 31st Infantry’s brass band—vVice 
President John N. Garner, Speaker 
Joseph W. Byrns, 17 Senators and 27 
Congressmen stumbled ashore. 

The statesmen paraded up Manila’s 
chief artery, the Escolta, to Malaca- 
nang Palace. In this distinctive two- 
story example of old Spanish architec- 
ture, surrounded by lawns and pepper- 
trees, they paid their respects to Manuel 
Quezon—short, slim Patrick Henry of 
the Philippines. 

They also greeted Frank Murphy— 
for the past two years Governor Gen- 
eral of the Islands—and Secretary of 
War Dern, who arrived some days be- 
fore on the cruiser Chester. 


Fiesta: Most of Manila’s 5,000 
Americans and 300,000 Filipinos, Japa- 
nese and Chinese forgot business and 
made whoopee in the capital’s 20 square 
miles of avenues, plazas and low build- 
ings—in this earthquake area no struc- 
ture may rise over 100 feet. 

But one Manilan worked overtime— 
Alejandro Roces, 60-year-old publisher, 
planter and theatre-owner who recently 
ignored Island pessimists by building a 
$250,000 model home for his English, 
Spanish. and Filipino-language news- 
papers. 

With the aid of a 35-motor roto- 
gravure press—largest in the Far East 
if not in the world—The Tribune’s 
Nov. 15, 1935 gala edition would tell 
of Senor Quezon taking the oath as 
first President of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth; and of Mr. Murphy—now 
High Commissioner and no longer 
Governor—reading Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s proclamation. 

Yet Don Alejandro’s readers knew 
that real Philippine independence hov- 
ered a long way off. - For the next ten 
years the Islands operate 4s a Common- 
wealth under United States sovereignty. 
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Mt. Mayon: Not,the Only Sign 


of 


Unrest 


in. the 


ae 


Philinpines 


tie. 
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See Quezon Become 


Must Still Grow Up 


Washington will supervise their foreign 
policy and trade. 

In the local government, only one 
radical change occurs: An allpowerful 
Assembly supplants the bicameral Con- 
gress. This will give Quezon an iron 
grip on domestic affairs—so at least 
thought many of those attending the 
$125,000 inaugural. 

Before taking part in the ceremony, 
the American visitors relaxed by visit- 
ing Half Moon Beach and such scenic 
wonders as Mt. Mayon—the world’s 
most perfect volcanic cone which rises 
8,500 feet over undulating plains south 
of the capital. 

Most of the Congressmen also visited 
Baguio, the Summer capital high in 
pine-clad mountains 150 miles north of 
Manila. Here High Commissioner Mur- 
phy will reside until next Fall. Then he 
will move into his new $750,000 bayside 
mansion—on Dewey Boulevard near the 
Elks Club. 

To President Quezon he surrenders 
Malacanang Palace, for more than 
three decades the home of American 
Governors. 


GrowTu: The 37 years of American 
domination brought the Philippines 
amazing development. In one genera- 
tion the population more than doubled 
—from 6,000,000 to 14,000,000. A score 
of races speaking nine major languages 
and some 80 dialects—Christians, Mos- 
lems, idolaters and sun-worshipers— 
emerged from medieval wilderness into 
a confused sort of national conscious- 
ness. 


The natives’ living standard rose 300 
per cent above that of their neighbors, 
the Japanese, Chinese and Malays. For- 
mer head-hunters salaamed before the 
portrait of George Washington. Taos, 
dwelling in palm-leaf huts with sea- 
shells for windows, basked in the light 
of Lincoln’s doctrines. 


In three centuries of rule, Spain es- 
tablished 2,000 schools. In three decades 
the United States set up 5,534. Ameri- 
can capital poured almost $300,000,000 
into every sort of investment—from 
missions to railroads. The government 
put $10,000,000 into civil service and 
survey work alone, and spent 50 times 
that amount on military and naval up- 
keep and improvements. 

Now with political freedom in their 
grasp; many Filipinos are getting cold 
feet.. They don’t want their hard-boiled 


uncles, the American doughboys, to 
Satis met claille sthb oa = fdaseke 3 me 4 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Senores Quezon, Paredes and Murphy: Quezon and Murphy Got New Titles 


leave them at the mercy of an enemy. 

They needn’t worry. Under the Ty- 
dings-McDuffie Act—by which Con- 
gress last year approved conditional 
Philippine independence—this country 
will maintain armed forces along the Is- 
lands’ 12,000 miles of coast. Even after 
full freedom in 1946, the United States 
may retain its naval base. 

Further, Gen. Douglas MacArthur— 
who seven weeks ago retired as Chief of 
Staff—arrived in Manila recently to 
train an initial Commonwealth army 
of 10,000, and to establish a Philippine 
West Point at Baguio. 


Sucar: Yet these military gestures 
don’t fool ilustrados—enlightened Fil- 
ipinos. What they worry about is their 
economic future. 

. The legislators who last May ratified 
independence—signing the new Consti- 
tution in their own blood—accepted in- 
evitable commercial woes. The worst: 
crippling quotas on sugar, hemp and 
cocoanut oil exports to the United 


States. 
Ny 
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On these exports half the population 
exists. Many leaders insist that unless 
Washington lowers the trade bars—as 
the result of an economic conference to 
take place soon—the Islands will be 
ruined. Such ilustrados believe they 
owe their autonomy to the plotting of 
Western and Cuban sugar interests who 
resent the Little Brown Brother’s com- 
petition and who want Uncle Sam to 
throw him to the grinning, black-maned 
lions of Nippon. 


DavAo DYNAMITE: Though a noisy 
Filipino rninority favors Tokyo over 
Washington, most leaders. inveigh 
against growing Nipponese rapacity. 
They cite recent raids on plantations by 
Japanese ship crews, thefts of lumber, 
violence to officials, and, above all, the 
Davao scandal. 

Mostly by illegal means, Japanese 
have acquired 50 per cent or more of the 
hemp plantations in Davao—largest 
province in rich Mindanao Island. The 
tawny traders—who control half the Is- 
lands’ cordage production and promise 
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Mrs. Narcisa Rizal-Lopez, Sister of a. 


Filipino Hero, 


Registers to Vote 


to monopolize it in ten years—grabbed 
much of Davao in violation of the 1919 
law forbidding aliens to own property. 

Their Moro neighbors—Moslems who 
claim the land by birth and religious 
heritage—have tried in vain to oust the 
Japanese legally. 


PRESIDENT: Continued depression— 
and now removal of direct American 
control—will make President Quezon’s 
first task a hard one. He must stamp 
down the ever-smouldering fires of 
civil war—and at the same time work 
to make the islanders a united people. 

From his half-Spanish mother, who 
bore him in 1878, Quezon inherited a 
magnetic personality and unerring in- 
tuition. In a few years of public life he 
became the Islands’ dominant figure. 
As Philippine Commissioner in Wash- 
ington, he won Woodrow Wilson to his 
cause. The 1912 Democratic platform 
included an insular independence plank 
and the 1916 Jones law promised free- 
dom if and when the Islands attained a 
self-governing condition. 

As Manila Senate leader, Quezon at 
various times virtually ruled the Islands 
—over the head of the American Gov- 
ernor General. This Summer he sold 
most of his opponents on a six-year 
party truce. His coalition machine 
easily rolled him into an office that 
gives him almost dictatorial authority. 

It rolled with the help of 300,000 wom- 
en—the first feminine Philippine vote 
—including Senora Narcisa_  Rizal- 
Lopez. In 1896 Spanish soldiers exe- 
cuted her brother, Jose Rizal, National- 
ist hero. 


SULTAN: Philippine independence robs 
the United States of its only crowned 
citizen—the hereditary Sultan of the 
Sulu archipelago, off Borneo. 

The native ruler can’t keep order 
without the aid of a 60-year-old Ameri- 
can bachelor—James R. Fugate. Re- 
cently Fugate consented to emerge 
from retirement in Virginia and return 
to his duties as Governor at Jolo. In- 
habitants regard him as the real Sultan 
of Sulu. 
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James R. Fugate: Considered 
the Real Sultan of Sulu 
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POLITICS: Mixed State Election Results Give 


Both Parties Grounds for 1936 Victory Forecasts 


One night last week in Hyde Park, 
N. Y¥., fifes, drums and bright red 
torches led a victory parade to the 
Roosevelt mansion. At the head of the 
procession marched a sturdy young 
garage owner, Town Supervisor-elect. 
Elmer Van Wagner, first Democrat to 
win the job since 1900, had just beaten 
Walter Gilbert, Republican incumbent. 
All through his campaign, Gilbert had 
peppered Mrs. Roosevelt’s civic activi- 
ties and Mr. Roosevelt’s entire New 
Deal. 

President Roosevelt pumped Van 
Wagner’s hand. Mrs. Van Wagner 
kissed the President. Then other wom- 
en rushed to peck at Neighbor Roose- 
velt’s face. Again and again the crowd 
cheered. The President laughed, gulped, 
ind nearly cried. Even in 1932, his 
home town had voted against him. 


Straws: In a dozen States some 
10,000,000 American citizens checked 
ballots or pulled voting machine levers 
last week. In New York, Republicans 
elected a majority to the State As- 
sembly, but total Democratic votes far 
xxceeded Republican. Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Cleveland and a host of New 
England towns chose Republican May- 
rs. Hartford and New Haven elected 
Democrats. Kentuckians swept a Demo- 
rat into the Governor’s mansion. Re- 


publicans strengthened their hold on the 


New Jersey Assembly, though thickly 
populated Hudson County went Demo- 
ratic. 

Except for the case of Elmer Van 
Wagner, President Roosevelt declined 
to comment on the elections. But he 
wes about the only American political 
figure who did keep mum. From the 
light straws blown in by scattered local 


WIDE WORLD 
Mayor-Elect Wilson of Philadelphia: 
Doorbell Pullers Will Get the Jobs 


elections, architects of both parties con- 
structed huge 1936 dream houses. 

Henry P. Fletcher, chairman of the 
Republican National Committee: “The 
boondogglers are on their way out. The 
Republican Party is on its way back to 
power. New York, Philadelphia and 
Cleveland tell the story... ” 

James A. Farley, chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee: “Had 
this been a Presidential year, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt would have had the elec- 
toral vote of his State .., (and) the 
figures would put Pennsylvania definite- 
ly in the Democratic column. The same 
thing goes for New Jersey.” 

Newspaper summaries differed vio- 
lently on the votes’ import. The aver- 
age citizen’s answer to the question 
“Who won?” depended mainly on 
whether he read a Democratic or a 
Republican paper. 


TRENDS: Realists knew the voting, 
shot through with local issues and 
personalities, conclusively answered no 
national question. From last week’s 
crazy-quilt of ballots, they could get 
only a few definite impressions: 

1—The Roosevelt star is ever so slow- 
ly sinking in the East. In New Eng- 
land, the Middle Atlantic sector, and 
such industrialized Midwest states as 
Ohio and Michigan, official ballots con- 
firmed recent straw votes showing a 
gradual recession in Democratic 
strength. 

2—Border States like Kentucky will 
probably stand with the Solid South in 
the 1936 Democratic column. 

3—The agricultural West leans heavi- 
ly toward the New Deal. 


RECAPTURE: Since the Civil War, 
only two Presidents, Hayes and Wilson, 
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have won election without. the aid of 
New -York- State’s enormous bloc - of 
electoral votes... For that reason New 
York -undergoes more political high- 
pressure than any State in the Union. 


This Fall, Republicans set out to re- 
capture the State Assembly, under 
Democratic control for the first time 
in 20 years. Loudly they proclaimed 
the battle a “test of the New Deal.” 
Surprisingly, Democrat-in-Chief Farley 
accepted the challenge. 

Last week New York’s voters changed 
the Democratic margin of four in the 
Assembly to a Republican margin of 
fourteen. Although Republicans up to 
1934 had regularly controlled the As- 
sembly by much bigger leads, Old 
Guardsmen hailed last week’s victory 
as an omen of a 1936 Roosevelt rout. 

Actual loss of statewide Democratic 
strength proved slight. Because the 
party carried New York City districts 
by whopping majorities, its total votes 
numbered 375,000 more than the Re- 
publicans’. Last year’s Democratic ma- 
jority: 440,000. 


REPULSE: Until two years ago Phil- 
adelphians knew John B. Kelly only as 
a successful contractor and one-time 
crack oarsman. He had won 125 row- 
ing championships, including the 1920 
Olympic single sculls. 

This year all Pennsylvania knew 


Jack Kelly as the man local New Deal- 
ers had picked to boss Philadelphia’s 
rejuvenated Democratic machine. In 
October the 45-year-old athlete got 
himself nominated for Mayor. Re- 


publicans named as his opponent S. 
Davis Wilson, City Treasurer and a 
registered Democrat in 1934. Both 
launched hot campaigns and slung mud 
high, wide, and handsome. For the 
first time in 54 years, a Democratic 
mayoralty victory seemed credible. 

But the GOP, as in a majority of 
Pennsylvania towns, carried Phila- 
delphia: Wilson won by 47,000 votes. 
Kelly found consolation mainly in the 
fact that Roosevelt in 1932 lost the city 
by 70,000. 

Informed of his victory, Wilson 
boomed predictions of “a Republican 
President in 1936.’’ Candidly he added: 
“I intend to see that the people who 
pulled doorbells for me get the jobs, 
and that those who did nothing but just 
hold down their jobs at City Hall get 
out.” 


BAROMETER: In 1907 Kentucky elect- 
ed a Republican Governor; in 1908 the 
nation elected a Republican President. 
Since then, except for 1923, the party 
winning each Kentucky election for 
Governor has captured the Presidency 
a year later. 

This month the GOP felt it had at 
least a chance of registering a victory 
on the Kentucky barometer. Lt. Gov. 
Albert B. (Happy) Chandler had lam- 
basted Gov. Ruby Laffoon’s policies and 
snatched the Democratic gubernatorial 
nomination away from Laffoon’s pro- 
tege, Thomas S. Rhea. Embittered, 
Rhea and Laffoon bolted to support 
Judge King Swope, Republican nomi- 
nee. 
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Mackenzie King and Cordell Hull: Low-Tariff Men Get Together 


For a month the two political young. 
sters—Chandler, -37 and Swope, 42— 
campaigned on almost identical plat- 
forms, concentrating on repeal of the 
State’s 3 per cent sales tax. Principal 
platform difference: Chandler whooped 
for the New Deal; Swope didn’t men- 
tion it. 

Last week a record turnout of 1,100.- 
000 trudged through mud and rain to 
give Chandler the greatest majority in 
State history: 95,000. 

Julep-lovers and sexagenarians of 
both parties helped Democrats cele- 
brate. Besides electing Happy Chan- 
dler, voters had repealed State prohi- 
bition and approved an old-age pension 
plan. 


SmipEticnTs: Altoona, Pa., voters 
elected D. M. Sell to the School Board 
by a plurality of 200. Sell had been 
dead three days. 


® In 1900 a Bridgeport, Conn., Scots- 
man named Jasper McLevy began fight- 
ing for the Socialist Party. That year 
Socialists polled 89 votes. But McLevy 
ran for office year after year. Finally 
in 1933 he became Bridgeport’s first 
Socialist Mayor. Last week voters 
overwhelmingly reelected him and gave 
him a 100 per cent Socialist Board of 
Aldermen. 


® In Rockland County, N. Y., Victor 
Shankey, Independent, defeated Thom- 
as -L. Farley, Democrat, for County 
Supervisor. “Awful, perfectly awful,” 
lamented the losing candidate’s brother, 
James A. Farley, head of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee. 


TARIFF: Premier’s Vacation Ends 
In U. S.-Canadian Trade Accord 


W. L. Mackenzie King, Canada’s 
new Liberal Prime Minister, wanted to 
knock some bricks off Uncle Sam’s 
high tariff walls. Last month, before 
his election, he promised Canadian vot- 
ers a trade agreement with the United 
States within 90 days. 

King knew Canada and the United 
States had long been each other’s best 
customers. But he also knew that de- 
pression hysteria had lopped 46 per 
cent off Canadian exports to America 
and 68 per cent off United States 
goods sold in the Dominion. 

A week ago the plump Premier set 
out to find what bricks in the Amer- 
ican tariff wall were loose. At Ottawa 
he boarded a Pullman—avowedly for a 
Florida vacation. But nobody really 
doubted that the Premier was heading 
for Washington on a trade-boosting 
mission. In the American capital, 
President Roosevelt had called in State 
Department specialists to bone up on 
Canadian trade data. 

When King’s train pulled into Wash- 
ington, American diplomats formally 
greeted the Premier, escorted him to 
a White House limousine, and took 
him to the Canadian Legation. Still 
King stuck to his vacation story: 

“Since it was convenient to come 
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Manager L. A. Works (Right) Tells Colora- 


through Washington, I thought it 
would be a pleasant and courteous 
thing to pay my respects to President 
Roosevelt .. .” 

Next night King put up at the White 
House. For hours, evening and morn- 
ing, he paid his respects to the Presi- 
dent. He also made long ‘cour- 
tesy calls” on State Department of- 
ficials. Result: Three days after his 
irrival in Washington, the Canadian 
had completely forgotten his Florida 
“excursion.” Back to Ottawa he rushed 
for a special Cabinet meeting. 

Monday the world learned King’s 
visit had produced a highly business- 
like tariff pact. President Roosevelt, 
in his Armistice Day address at Ar- 
lington, announced “a definite agree- 
ment which will... work to the advan- 
tage of both Canada and the United 
States.” And at Ottawa, King’s Cab- 
inet unanimously approved the pro- 
posed treaty. But no one revealed ac- 
tual details. 

Students of international trade 
guessed: The United States would 
halve its tariffs on Canadian cattle and 
lumber, and shave duties on whisky, 
dairy products and fish; in return, Can- 
ada would lower barriers against Amer- 
ican manufactures—especially automo- 
biles. 

€ 


COLORADO: — State 
Impeach the State Secretary 


Legislators 


In Denver last week James H. Carr, 
Colorado Secretary of State, subsisted 
largely on a diet of milk and accusa- 
tions. As he sat with a special session 
of the State House of Representatives, 
he sipped the milk a doctor had or- 
dered for his ailing stomach. And as he 
sipped, legislators pondered his im- 
peachment for alleged “gross official 
misconduct.” 


Two months ago, the 32-year-old of- 
ficial sent auditors to check up on Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, Inc., wholesale drug 
and liquor concern (see page 34) which 
owed more than $20,000 in excise tax 


do Legislators About His Tax ‘Shakedown’ 





arrears. Later the company told a 
spicy story: 

One William E. O’Toole, unemployed 
—but with “connections”—had offered 
to solve McKesson & Robbins’s tax 
problems. He passed himself off as 
Carr’s confidential agent. When Man- 
ager L. A. Works, eager to pay the 
arrears in full, came directly to Carr, 
the Secretary merely fingered his mus- 
tache. 

traightaway, the story continued, 
Works smelled a “shakedown.” O’Toole 
would go into action for $6,000—$3,000 
to settle the State’s much larger claims, 
and $3,000 for himself. Works set a 
neat trap. In the cellar of McKesson & 
Robbins’s Denver warehouse, he handed 
over the money. O’Toole handed back 
an official receipt for full “payment” of 
State taxes. Promptly detectives leaped 
from behind barrels and hustled O’Toole 
off to jail—to await criminal prose- 
cution for operating “confidence” 
games. 


Uttimatum: At Carr, Governor Ed- 
win C. Johnson hurled 34 detailed ques- 
tions and an ultimatum: Explain why 
you reduced the State’s tax claims—or 
face a special session of the Legislature. 
Carr refused to answer Johnson’s ques- 
tionnaire. He contended $3,000 was all 
the company had owed. But the Gov- 
ernor’s auditor found $22,098.62 still 
due. 

Nov. 1, the House met to study evi- 
dence for Carr’s impeachment. The 
solemn chamber soon turned into a 
babbling radio studio, the session into 
a popular show. Photographers used 
up mountains of flashlight powder. 
From thousands of loudspeakers came 
Governor Johnson’s roar: Official cor- 
ruption is worse than murder. 

In a sickbed at home Carr piped into 
another microphone: He expected a fair 
hearing, uninfluenced by anyone’s “per- 
sonal ambitions . . . for future office.” 

Political insiders translated this into 
a slam at Johnson. They whispered 
thatthe Governor, eager-to replace 
Colorado Senator Costigan at Wash- 
ington in 1937, might be angling for 
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James H. Carr: His Heckling 
Didn’t Convince the House 





popular applause by using Carr as a 
sacrificial lamb. 

Sensational testimony blurted into 
the ether. New charges cropped up: 
Carr allowed several liquor dealers to 
operate without licenses; he also used 
his public office to do his personal 
shopping at cut rates. 

The young Secretary tumbled out of 
bed with his milk bottles, came to the 
session and heckled every witness in 
sight. Last week, for two days, he 
took the stand in his own defense. On 
a blackboard he scribbled rows of 
chalky figures to prove the accuracy 
of his $3,000 McKesson & Robbins tax 
bill. Emphatically he denied any col- 
lusion with O’Toole, the man of the 
warehouse basement. 

But mathematics and blanket denials 
of all charges failed to convince the 
House. By 48 to 15 it voted the Sec- 
retary’s impeachment. This week the 
Colorado Senate brought Carr to trial 
—on twelve separate counts of malfea- 
sance. 


LYNCHING: A Bullet for a Slap; 
Year’s Toll, 15—Nearing 1934's 


“I don’t know what I done. 
just drunk.” 

Baxter Bell, Tennessee Negro, couldn’t 
remember he had slapped a white wom- 
an’s face one evening last week. 

Mrs. Luther Dotson’s husband, her 
three brothers-in-law and her cousin 
couldn’t forget. Although Bell was be- 
hind bars in White Bluff, the Dotson 
family polished up its arsenal. 

Next morning they drove to town 
with two shotguns and three pistols. 
In a parked automobile they found Bax- 
ter Bell—guarded by Marshal Louis 
Donnelly—awaiting removal to the 
nearby Ashland City jail. 

“We've come after this Negro.” 

Donnelly blinked into five gun-muz- 
zles. Mrs. Dotson’s avengers disarmed 
the peace officer: “We'll be back in a 
few minutes and bring your gun.” 

Four miles outside White Bluff, Lu- 
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ther Dotson squared his wife’s account 
with a bullet through the 45-year-old 
Negro’s chest. 

A short time later Marshal Donnelly 
got back his gun. Into his jail trooped 
five new tenants—‘“They were all just 
laughing and seemed like they en- 
joyed what they had done.” 

Authorities held the five for murder. 
A slapped face had increased 1935’s 
lynchings to 15—one less than the total 
this time last year. All-time lynching 
record: 231 in 1892. 


- 
PITTSBURGH: Mayor Gives City 
A Song-and-Dance on Pollution 


NOW ... IN PERSON, GENIAL, WISE- 
CRACKING MAYOR MCNAIR, HEADING 
GALA REVIEW! 

Last week dirty water washed His 
Honor, William N. McNair, onto the 
stage of the Alvin Theatre, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The Mayor wanted $1,500—to hire 
lawyers to help him stop factories from 
dumping their refuse into the Clarion 
and Allegheny Rivers, which supply 
water for Pittsburgh bathtubs and 
sinks. But the City Council wouldn’t 
vote the money. Promptly the Alvin 
offered the anti-pollution crusader his 
$1,500—for a week as master of cere- 
monies. 

At his first performance, McNair 
entered from the wrong side, got 
tangled in the props, and missed his 
lines, but the audience howled for more. 
He showered ad lib witticisms on three 
hillbillies, six Arabian acrobats, and a 
performing mule. Before the week 
ended, McNair regaled the customers 
with a sour “Home, Sweet Home” on 
his fiddle, a Pittsburgh accent in an 
Italian song, and heavy feet in a dainty 
-dance. 


ROOSEVELTS: President Poses 
A Puzzler for the Pen-Sleuths 


Hoover, Coolidge, and Wilson liked 
to curl up with detective stories. Frank- 
lin Roosevelt goes his predecessors one 
better: he not only reads hair-raising 
yarns, but hatches plots for them. Last 
week mystery crept out of the White 
House into a 5-cent magazine. 


To Fulton Oursler, editor of Liberty 
who writes thrillers under the name of 
Anthony Abbot, the President gave an 
original puzzler: A rich man, fed up 
with a successful career and bootlick- 
ing friends, wants to disappear, play 
dead—but take his money with him. 
Problem: How can he carry off $5,000,- 
000, largely in negotiable securities, and 
not be traced? 

Mr. Roosevelt didn’t know: “For 
years I have tried to find the answer 
... In every method suggested I have 
been able to find a flaw.” 


Oursler called in some of America’s 
nimblest typewriter detectives, among 
them S. S. Van Dine and Rupert Hughes. 
Last week Liberty splurged “The Presi- 
dent’s Mystery Story’’—to be solved in 
six instalments. And to make doubly 
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sure Mr. Roosevelt’s problem got set- 
tled, the editor offered his readers $1,- 
250 in prizes for their own solutions. 

First independent guess came from 
Raymond Clapper, Washington Post 
columnist: “If a man wants to disap- 
pear with only $5,000,000 ..., why 
couldn’t he hide in the Works Progress 
Administration ?” 


® Mystery followed the President last 
week into New York City. Mr. Roose- 
velt motored from his Hyde Park home, 
75 miles away. Bluecoats barred other 
automobiles from every avenue on the 
President’s route through the city. 
Droves of detectives flocked about his 
house on 65th Street. Nobody gave any 
reason for the unusual vigilance of the 
army of special police—350 strong. 

Later, in secret conclave, Mr. Roose- 
velt watched his sons James and Frank- 
lin Jr. take Third Degree rank in the 
Masons. Then, his police battalion trail- 
ing him, he whisked off to Pennsylvania 
station for a night-train back to Wash- 
ington. 


® Last week the President again proved 
his saltiness—and saved Postmaster 
General James Farley some blushes. 
Mr. Roosevelt sent the plate for a new 
25-cent transpacific airmail stamp back 
to the engravers. Landlubber artists 
had given a Yankee clipper ship two 
masts instead of three. 


® The President will do no more sailing 
on his wooden yacht Sequoia— inherited 
from Herbert Hoover’s administration. 
Last week he accepted for personal use 
the coast guard cutter Electra, a faster, 
larger—and fireproof—-ship. 
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THE PRESIDENT: 
Conferred with Premier W. IL. Mackenzie 
King of Canada (see page 8). 


Named James W. Norris of Florida as As- 
sistant Attorney General in charge of 
claims to replace Angus McLean, resigned 


Announced he would address the annual con- 
vention of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in Chicago, Dec. 9, and attend 
the Texas Centennial Exposition next May 


DEPARTMENTS: 

Treasury announced coinage in the first ten 
months of 1935 exceeded total yearly mint- 
ings of the last ten years. In 1935, 434,- 
141,006 coins worth $28,186,143 were 
minted, 

Department of Justice reported the Bureau 
of Investigation had saved the citizens o 
the nation $38,481,686. It has turned ove: 


$8.00 to the Treasury for every dollar it 
has spent. 

Agriculture Department accepted the resig- 
nation, effective Nov. 15, of J. N. (Ding) 
Darling, chief of the Bureau of Biological 
Survey. 

OTHER AGENCIES: 

Secretary of Agriculture Wallace announced 
the removal of all restrictions on the pro- 
duction of hogs, and a proportional in- 
crease in corn acreage. The AAA limited 
corn production to 95,000,000 acres, about 
10,000,000 acres less than it estimates 
would be produced without adjustment. 

George L. Berry, Coordinator for Industrial 
Cooperation, stated that legislation for a 
permanent NRA would be the principal 
topic at the Washington conference of in- 
dustry and labor next month. 

Relief Administrator Hopkins announced the 
suspension of direct Federal relief to Ohio, 
South Carolina, Mississippi, and Connect- 

icut, bringing to seventeen the number of 
States in which the government has sup- 
planted the dole with work-relief. 


CONDITION OF THE TREASURY: 
(Week ended Nov. 7) 


DOE nicgebasadcoteisnd eee $87,992,065.47 
CD... a's «.tnd ended abe 60-0 $152,329,449.59 
GD. “Discos ccave dame cscel $1,505,769,098.64 
Deficit, fiscal year ........... $1,457,597,360.34 
EE Ra ee ar $29,511,183,668.69 
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ADVAN CE: ttalians Avenge Another 1896 Defeat 


On Eve of King’s Birthday; Sanction Shadows Deepen 





It wasn’t right, but it rained. Doz- 
ens of trucks, bogged down to their 
hubs, had to be abandoned. Overloaded 
mules slipped, rolled down precipices 
or dropped with fatigue. 

The Italians muttered pazienza and 
sloshed on. They needed all their pa- 
tience. The sudden downpour in the 
middle of the dry season weighed 
their rough wool capes down like lead. 
Edges of volcanic rocks, hidden dag- 
gers in the mud, slashed their heavy 
boots. Hunger gnawed them: The 
cloudburst had turned flour stores hard 
as cement. 

But the troops demanded only two 
things: lots of cigarettes and a quick 
entry into Makale. Already the weath- aaa eae 


er—and enemy snipers—had kept Haile Selassie Reviews the Peasant Troops That Swarmed Into Addis Ababa 
them on the march two weeks. 
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Revence No. 2: One morning the 
skies cleared. High over Makale, Ga- 
leazzo Ciano tipped his plane and saw 
lines of men converging on the town 
“like the spokes of a wheel.” 

From the South came a column of 
white-clad natives—warriors returning 
to Ras Gugsa, Tigre chief who desert- 
ed to Italy. 

From three northerly directions 
came: 

A column of Fascist militia—who 
fancy themselves as national heroes 
though hardly any of today’s legion- 
naires took part in the 1922 march on 
Rome: 

A column of Bersaglieri, crack in- 
fantry—army regulars who like the 
Blackshirts about as much as Uncle 
Sam’s leathernecks love State Militia: 

A column of red-fezzed Askaris— 
native Italian Somalis who swarm 
ahead howling Wooh-lah-le-li-li-la-lah t: Qe 8 Oa 
and don’t care whether school keeps = aio res NEWS-WEEK PHOTO 
or not. The 75,000 Peasants: Guards Had to Curb Their Enthusiastic Demonstration 

The three contingents invaded Makale 
simultaneously. General de Bono or- 
dered it so, “to avoid jealousies.”” He al- 
lowed Ras Gugsa to swagger in ahead— 
it was his home town. From a humble 
tukul he brought his mother, sister and 
comely Greek wife to the palace where 
he expects to reign as puppet monarch 
of Tigre. 

Nov. 8, General de Bono wired Rome 
Communique No. 40: OUR FLAG, WHICH 
WAS LOWERED FROM FORT MAKALE JAN. 
22, 1896, WAS UNFURLED AGAIN OVER 
THIS FORT AT 9 A.M. Several days previ- 
ous, advance patrols had occupied the 
place unofficially. 


The commander-in-chief’s bulletin 
confirmed the second Great Revenge of 
the war: 40 years ago at Makale Ital- 
ians suffered a defeat that led to the 
Adowa disaster. It also confirmed the 
greatest practical gain on the scrthern 
front. 

Occupation of the Town of Beautiful 
Women—so named after the wives and 
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daughters of Greek settlers—put the Italian Consul di Lora of Gondar, One of the Last to Leave Ethiopia 




















invaders almost within cannonshot of 
the Alaji Pass, key defense on the road 
to Dessye. 

It also gave them possession of a ver- 
itable sub-treasury. Every month thou- 
sands of natives trek down to the saline 
Danakil lakes and climb back with bars 
of salt—the only currency accepted 
without question throughout the land. 

The Italians planned to fortify their 
positions before venturing further, but 
advance guards went as far as Antalo, 
almost half way to Alaji. They ex- 
pected trouble in this 30-foot gorge over 
which tower the 10,000-foot Garajam 
and Alaji peaks. 

Hidden among the precipices, they 
believed, some 200,000 picked war- 
riors under Ras Kassa and Ras Sey- 
oum awaited them. 

Meanwhile three Italian columns 
machine-gunned their way across the 
Setit (Lower Takkaze) River, near 
the Sudan border. They aimed to roll 
the Ethiopians’ too-active left wing 
back toward Gondar—near Lake Tana 
in the so-called British sphere of in- 
fluence—then sideswipe Kassa and Sey- 
oum, joining de Bono’s main force. 


KnockouT: De Bono’s victory gave 
him control of all Tigre and a good 
slice of the northern Danakil desert. 
But it took second place beside a spec- 
tacular invasion in the south. 

Gen. Rodolfo Graziani—after spar- 
ring with the enemy in Ogaden for 
weeks—suddenly lashed out with a 
one-two that sent the backwash of re- 
treating Ethiopians clear into Harar 
and Jijiga, chief Italian objectives. 

For two days Graziani_ strafed 
Gorahei, a thorn in his left flank, with 
airplane bombs and machine-guns. 
Then troops stormed it behind a screen 
of camouflaged tanks. 

The defenders of this stronghold 
guarding the Shibeli River valley 
fought fiercely until they lost their 
commander. Shrapnel killed General 


Afevork—European-trained and one of 
Ethiopia’s ablest officers—as he manned 
an anti-aircraft gun at Mullahille fort. 





On the Northern Front, Italian Troops 
Fired From Behind Sandbag Bulwarks 
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Graziani’s men entered the town on 
the heels of a scurrying enemy. Fresh 
troops set out in pursuit, giving the 
Ethiopians no time to re-form ranks. 
In 24 hours the Italians rolled the foe 
back 100 miles to Sasa Baneh. 

In this sector—touted as the de- 
fenders’ “Hindenburg line” in front of 
Harar—the invaders paused to let sup- 
plies come up. But they sent advance 
patrols 23 miles further to Daggah 
Bur, only 85 miles short of Jijiga. 


The threat of Ras Desta Demtu’s 
hordes on the extreme left made the 
Italians careful of any further imme- 
diate advance toward the Addis Ababa- 
Jibuti railroad. But they expected soon 
to choke off all munitions traffic from 
British Somaliland over the Jijiga trail. 


From the other side of the railroad 
they got cheering news. An Italian 
force which advanced warily into the 
Danakil desert from Mount Mussa re- 
ported diplomatic if not military suc- 
cess. They said Mohammed Jahio, sul- 
tan of Aussa, had deserted Haile Se- 
lassie and would help them conquer the 
Awash valley. 


Girt: These victories the Duce 
turned into anniversary presents for 
Victor Emmanuel. Nov. 11—Armistice 
Day everywhere but in Italy, whose 
part in the World War ended Nov. 4— 
marked the King’s 66th birthday. 

In his honor, Mussolini reviewed 35,- 
000 soldiers, sailors and aviators from 
Palazzo Venezia’s imperial balcony. 
The Showman Thunderer spoke briefly: 


“The forces you have seen this morn- 
ing ... are ready to defend Italy’s in- 
terests in Europe, in Africa or else- 
where—”’ 


Noon struck. Rome’s thousands of 
bells drowned out the Duce’s bellow to 
bless the King. 


“In only one month we have settled 
two accounts (Adowa and Makale). 
The remainder we will settle later.” 

Then he spun on his heel and re- 
turned to work. The throngs that con- 
tinued to cheer hoped he would be able 
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Italian Askari Cavalry on the 
March, Headed for 


Makale 


to settle the toughest account of all: 
Nov. 18 the League opens its 90-nation 
sanction-war on Italy. 


RounpuPp: Mussolini, regarding the 
Europe he had helped upset, could find 
little consolation from recent develop- 
ments. 


Britain. Forecast of a Conservative 
victory after a dull election promised 
no radical change in British foreign 
policy. The Conservative program 
called for speedy rearmament and for 
maintenance of the League’s authority. 
Even should Sir Samuel Hoare become 
head man at Geneva instead of Anthony 
Eden—as rumored last week—the 
Foreign Minister would have slight 
chance of mitigating his country’s 
diplomatic offensive. Laborities would 
hold the Conservatives to their party 
promises. 


France. Events forced Pierre Laval, 
Mussolini’s grand ami, more and more 
into line with Britain. The Premier 
worried over increasing signs of an 
Anglo-German understanding, which 
could turn to France’s advantage or 
otherwise; and over increasing attacks 
from his left-wing opponent, Edouard 
Herriot, who fears Laval intends to 
antagonize Moscow with a Franco-Ger- 
man treaty, guaranteeing the Rhine 
frontier. Such a pact would imply 
scrapping the present tentative Franco- 
Soviet entente and would leave the 
Nazis and their friends, the Poles, free 
hand against Russia. 


Germany. Unofficially but effective- 
ly, the Fuehrer made friendly gestures 
to Britain and France. Fearful of losing 
raw materials needed for rearmament, 
he averted a threatened League boycott 
of neutral non-members by pledging 
partial cooperation in sanctions. 


Austria. Remained loyal to Italy— 
officially. But under the surface deep- 
rooted pro-Nazi sentiment grew. Signs 
pointed to a bloc of Germany, Austria, 
Hungary and Poland. 

Over the Duce’s desk the shadow of 
isolation deepened. 
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FRANCE: 


Defendants Jam Assizes as the Scandal 


That Toppled Two Cabinets Finally Gets to Court 


Court attendants slammed the great 
windows of the Assizes court in the 
Palace of Justice, and three red-robed 
judges filed to the bench. A little man 
tried to worm his way into the room. 
Armed guards blocked him. “But I’m 
one of the accused!” 

Thus the long-heralded Stavisky trial 
opened last week in Paris. 

Twenty defendants and 66 lawyers 
jammed the court room. But the prin- 
cipal and his influential friends, already 
convicted by French public opinion, did 
not appear. Handsome Alex Stavisky, 
Russian swindler whose pawnshop 
frauds cost French investors more than 
$30,000,000, has been dead almost two 
years. Officials listed his death at 
Chamonix as suicide; many believe he 
fell before police bullets. 

The scandal, and the protection which 
made it possible, stained Premiers and 
Cabinet Ministers. It toppled two 
French governments, led to the fatal 
riots of Bloody Feb. 6, and shook the 
Republic itself. Yet none of the impli- 
cated Ministers went on trial. 

Two Deputies, Gaston Bonnaure and 
Joseph Garat, former Mayor of Bay- 
onne, headed the list of defendants, 
which included lawyers, journalists and 
pawnshop employes. Popular interest 
centered in Mme. Arlette Simon Stavis- 
ky, the swindler’s widow. 

At the outset her lawyer, Vincent de 
Moro-Giafferi, insisted on the attorneys’ 
right to sit near their clients in the 
crowded court room. Presiding Judge 
Charles Barnaud, short and rotund, 
burst into eloquent sarcasm. But final- 
ly attendants carried in chairs and 
campstools. 

Fernand Roux, bald chief prosecutor, 
gesticulated with his right forefinger 
as he ran over Stavisky’s crimes.’ Any 


paneedes 
Vincent de Moro-Giafferi: He In- 
sisted on Sitting Near His Client 





reference to his death or personal 
charm moved the widow to tears. She 
appealed to the court for pity for her- 
self and her children. Presumably on 
the advice of Maitre de Moro-Giafferi, 
France’s greatest criminal lawyer, the 
once beautiful woman appeared daily 
in a black astrakhan coat, black hat, 
and purple scarf. 

Raoul Desbrosses, former head of the 
municipal pawnshop in Orleans, testi- 
fied he signed fraudulent bonds when 
Stavisky, pistol in hand, threatened 
suicide. “I was afraid of the scandal of 
having his body found in my office.” 

Witnesses all fell back on absent 
“higher-ups,” and bandied big names. 
To distract an examiner from his duties, 
it was said, the Mayor of Bayonne took 
the man to Biarritz to see the Prince 
of Wales. Emperor Haile Selassie was 
dragged into a story about “Ethiopian 
gems.” Gen. Bardi de Fourtou, 75, 
claimed that Premier Pierre Laval in- 
tervened for Stavisky five years ago. 

The trial is expected to last more 
than a month. Until it is over, armed 
guards will keep watch day and night 
over the vault containing the State’s 
half-ton of evidence. 


U.S.S.R.: Priests Pay for Urging 
Women to Take the Veil Again 


In Tadjikistan, Kirghiz and Uzbek— 
remote Soviet republics in Central Asia 
—proud Tatars pick cotton on cooper- 
ative farms. The State also collects 


cherries, pomegranates and melons— 
harvested by unveiled women. 
Mohammedan religious leaders con- 
stitute a lonely bulwark against such 
Last week 


Communist progress. in 


Kokand, Uzbek, Pir Ishan Abdul Muta- 
lieff, a Moslem priest, went on trial with 
31 followers for plotting to undermine 
the government. 

At night, the prosecutor charged, Pir 
Ishan and his men held religious serv- 
ices among the workers. “Let Allah 
deliver us from the Soviet Government,” 
they prayed, “and give us power to 
construct a Mussulman State.” They 
sent “devil dancers” to distract pickers 
in cotton fields. The priest persuaded 
bobbed-haired women to don the veil 
again. 

His agents recruited villagers to 
serve in the “holy war” which would 
make Pir Ishan ruler, and ordered them 
to collect guns, knives and axes for the 
attack. Additional troops of Islam, the 
prosecutor claimed, were to invade the 
territory from some unnamed frontier. 

Convicted of the charge, 28 got prison 
terms which ranged up to ten years. 
Pir Ishan and three other priests got 
a sterner sentence—death. 


oO 


CHINA: Shot in Dark Reawakens 
Celestial Dread of Rising Sun 


Last Saturday night Hideo Nakaya- 
ma, a Japanese marine, strolled along 
a well-lighted street near the Inter- 
national Settlement in Shanghai. Bound 
for naval headquarters, he had landed 
from one of the three warships which 
swung at anchor in the muddy Whang- 
poo River. 

Suddenly a pistol cracked. The ma- 
rine slumped to the roadway, a bullet 
through his head. 

Panic-stricken Chinese officials rushed 
him to a hospital. They remembered 
the undeclared war which followed the 
killing of another Japanese in a 1932 
street brawl. At that time Japanese 
warships and airplanes’ repeatedly 
bombarded the native district of Chapei. 
Rising Sun troops battled a stubborn 
Celestial defense force. Total cost to 
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China: 24,000 soldiers and civilians 
killed, more than $500,000,000 worth of 
property and trade destroyed. 

Despite fervent Chinese prayers for 
his recovery, the wounded marine died. 
His armed comrades were already in 
the streets. Two hundred of them 
marched with fixed bayonets into 
Chapei. Their commander, Rear Ad- 
miral Sadaaki Araki—brother of the 
fire-eating ex-War Minister, Sadao 
Araki—got out an ominous statement. 

He called the shooting an “act of 
provocation.” Unless Chinese authori- 
ties conducted an immediate investi- 
gation, he would take such measures as 
he saw fit “to cope with the emer- 
gency.” 

The first measure comprised a thor- 
ough search of the murder district. 
Chinese police helped the Admiral’s 
men question residents. The joint in- 
quiry finally produced one terrified 
coolie who said he had heard the shot 


and seen a dark figure run down an 


alley. 

Meanwhile guards of the Interna- 
tional Settlement, stronghold of British 
and American enterprise, got ready for 
trouble. The bearded Sikhs in multi- 
colored turbans patrolled Settlement 
borders, and the White Russian regi- 
ment turned out with rifles ready. 

Seeking protection, the frightened 
populace of Chapei poured into the set- 
tlement to swell the population of 30,- 
000 foreigners and 800,000 Chinese. A 
stream of jinrikishas, wheelbarrows, 
taxicabs, and carts piled high with 
household goods flowed over the asphalt 
of Szechwan Road. 

On assurance from Wu Teh-chen, 
Shanghai Mayor, that he would do 
everything possible to catch the killer, 
Japanese announced they would refrain 
from shooting. Nevertheless they con- 
tinued to land marines and bluejackets 
whose numbers mounted to an estimated 
2,000. 

Monday another incident alarmed jit- 
tery Shanghai officials. A mob smashed 
the windows of a Japanese shop on one 
of the city’s busiest corners. The dem- 
onstrators disappeared, scattering hand- 
bills which blazed: WAR ON JAPAN TO 
SAVE CHINA! 


GERMANY: Imperial Eagle Gives 
Up Place on Flag to Swastika 


Field guns barked. Bands blared 
martial tunes. Throughout the Reich 
young conscripts saluted. But hard- 
bitten old soldiers, shunning the flag- 
raising ceremonies, sneered last week 
at the Reich Leader’s new war banner. 

The ensign resembled the standard 
of Kaiser Wilhelm’s navy, except for 
the color—changed from white to red— 
and the center circle. This ring, former 
aerie of the imperial eagle, had ex- 
panded. It now enclosed a black swas- 
tika twice the size of the banished bird. 
The iron cross in the corner contrasted 
feebly with the emblem of Nazidom 
(see sketch). 

In Potsdam 4,000 youths formed a 
rigid quadrangle on the parade ground 
where Frederick the Great snapped 








orders to 7-foot grenadiers. Artillery 
salutes to the new flag resounded 
through the garrison church where the 
hero of the Seven Years’ War lies 
buried. 

Veterans’ resentment, most notice- 
able in the stronghold of Prussianism, 
increased next day on the announce- 
ment that Hitler had dissolved the 
Stalhelm (Steel Helmets). This organi- 
zation of World War soldiers—once 
800,000 strong—included numerous mon- 
archists and admitted many Lutheran 
and Catholic clergymen who opposed 
the Dictator’s regime. 

The ultra-Nazi program crowded in 
another event offensive to old-time 
militarists. The week ended in virtual 
canonization of the sixteen party mem- 
bers who fell before Reichswehr (regu- 
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lar army) rifles twelve years ago. On 
the anniversary of the beer-hall putsch 
which nearly stopped Hitler’s career at 
the start, 100,000 admirers swarmed 
into Munich to honor Nazi martyrs. 

Hitler addressed a. privileged group 
in the same hall from which he led the 
disastrous foray. “It was the most 
daring decision of my life. When I think 
of it now, it makes me dizzy.” Next day 
coffins of the slain sixteen rode through 
garlanded streets between 251 pylons 
topped with torches. Each column bore 
the name of a Nazi killed in later 
fighting. 

Hitler walked with the slain putsch- 
ists, whose deaths he avenged last year 
by executing three officers who quashed 
the coup. Near the place where the 
1923 march ended, stone sarcophagi in 
two classic temples received the coffins. 

Then a leader called the roll of the 
dead. To each name, living Nazis 
shouted “Here!” 


U-BOATS: Berlin Explodes Another 
Bomb Over Wreck of Versailles Treaty 


Last month a casual notice in the 
German Naval Gazette stirred memo- 
ries of a grim campaign which thrust 
Allied powers close to disaster. The 
Reich, the journal announced, boasted 
a dozen submarines of 250 tons each. 
The Versailles Treaty had forbidden her 
to build any. 








Yet compared to the Kaiser’s under- 
sea fleet, Hitler’s squadron seemed un- 
impressive. Most of Germany’s World 
War craft bulked at least twice as large 
as the new submersibles. Moreover, the 
Kaiser’s U-boats—during the second 
phase of unrestricted submarine war- 
fare—reached a peak total in 1917 of 
140. 

Thus nervous Britons, French, and 
Russians felt that the naval news from 
Berlin might have been considerably 
worse. Last week they learned that it 
was. Another cool paragraph dis- 
closed that Hitler is building sixteen ad- 
ditional U-boats—of unspecified size. 
Promises to 


JEWS: Hitler Remove 
Semitic Quarantine During Olympics 


JEWS FORBIDDEN TO ENTER! 
WANTED HERE! 

Like quarantine placards against 
some*medieval pest, anti-Semitic signs 
plaster German shops, restaurants and 
hotels. Recently they broke out in Gar- 
misch-Partenkirchen, Summer and Win- 
ter resort in the Bavarian Alps. Olym- 
pic ski-jumpers will compete there next 
year. 

Last week Count Henri Baillet-La- 
tour, chairman of the International 
Olympic Committee, tackled Adolf Hit- 
ler on the delicate subject. The signs, 
argued the chairman, would prove a 
poor welcome to Jewish contestants. 
The. Reich Leader gave his word, the 
Count later assured newspaper men, 
that during the games, placards in Ber- 
lin and Garmisch will vanish. 


JEWS NOT 


BRITAIN: Duke’s Daughter Joins 
The Royal Family as a Duchess 


The Lady Alice: 1 jigger peach 
brandy, a spot of curacao, a dash of dry 
vermouth. 

Lady Alice Montagu-Douglas-Scott, 
33, had a cocktail named for her. Yet 
when she married the Duke of Glou- 
cester, the King’s 35-year-old third son, 
she €scaped most of the ballyhoo which 
made the Duke of Kent’s wedding last 
year a boon to British trade. 

The death of her father, Duke of 
Buccleuch (pronounced Buckley) and 
Queensberry, Oct. 19, led the royal 
family to cancel plans for a ceremony 
in Westminster Abbey. London in- 
surance companies forked over $100,000 
to hotels and shops which had gambled 
on record crowds. 


Only 120 guests gained admittance to 
the red, white and gold chapel in Buck- 
ingham Palace last week. In the blue 
tunic and scarlet breeches of the Hus- 
sars, the bridegroom waited at the al- 
tar. Tallest of the King’s sons, the blue- 
eyed, brown-haired Duke towered over 
his “supporters,” the Prince of Wales 
and the Duke of York. The pale bru- 
nette bride, escorted by her brother, 
the new Duke of Buccleuch, wore a 
shell-white gown with tapered train, a 
tiara of orange blossoms, and a floating 
tulle veil. Eight bridesmaids—all rela- 
tives—had satin and tulle dresses in a 
deeper shade of ivory. 

As Primate of England, the Arch- 
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The International Olympic Committee Objected to the ‘Jews Not Wanted’ Signs That Cover Germany 
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KEYSTONE 
Two Years Ago Nazis Picketed Woolworth’s Berlin Store for 
Hiring Jews. The New Sign Announces an ‘Aryan Enterprise’ 
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The Sign in This Berlin Restaurant Window 
Says That ‘Jews Are Not Wanted Here’ 
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Berlin Papers Run Photos of ‘Traitors’ 
Captioned ‘He Has Bought From Jews’ 
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bishop of Canterbury read the vows, 
and the Prince of Wales produced the 
Welsh gold ring. After the simple 
ceremony, the Duke bowed toward the 
first row, where his father in a Field 
Marshal’s white and scarlet uniform 
stood beside the Queen in blue velvet. 
The new Duchess and her maids swept 
the royal pair a low curtsy. 

For their honeymoon they went to 
Boughton House, Northamptonshire. 
With its hundreds of rooms and 350- 
acre deer park, the Buccleuchs’s Eng- 
lish seat would be called a palace in 
any other country. Fifteen domestics 
attended them. Although the couple 
opened only the northwest wing, they 
dined in lonely splendor in a hall which 
can seat 200 guests. 


ELECTION: Candidates Meet Varying 
Receptions on Last Leg of Campaign 


Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin 
swung into the final week of the Nov. 
14 election campaign: with his own 
seat in the House of Commons as- 
sured. No one ventured to contest 
him in the Bewdley division of Wor- 
cestershire, which he has represented 
since 1908. 

But Sir Oswald Mosley, Fascist lead- 
er, could find no constituency in all 
Britain where he could hope for vic- 
tory. Popular disgust with Mussolini’s 
Ethiopian policy proved fatal for Brit- 
ish Blackshirts. 

Sir Malcolm Campbell, fresh from 
Utah salt flats where he zoomed 301 
miles an hour for a world auto record, 
placidly drank tea with Conservative 
ladies. Meanwhile Communists raided 
his campaign headquarters, overturn- 
ing chairs and scattering papers. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, Foreign Secre- 
tary, ran up against the indifference of 
Tories confident of victory. The man 
whose speech on sanctions recently 
packed the House of Commons at- 
tracted only 26 hearers—2 men and 24 
women. 


GREECE: London and Rome Make 
Secret Bids for King’s Favor 


Every reporter with a nose for in- 
trigue sniffed plenty of it last week in 
the balmy air of Athens. Days before 
the scheduled arrival of King George, 
both the British and the Italian Min- 
isters were trying to wangle something 
out of the new monarchy. 

Sydney Waterlow, the Briton, tackled 
former Premier Panayoti Tsaldaris. 
Rumor said they discussed methods of 
forming a. coalition government which 
would terminate the Dictator-Premier- 
ship of George Kondylis. Later Kon- 
dylis announced that he would tolerate 
no coalition. He had been talking to 
Pierfilippo de Rossi, Rome’s repre- 
sentative. 

Powerful motives impelled the rival 
envoys. Britain, which holds 70 per 
cent of the Aegean nation’s foreign 
debts, may require Greek harbors for 
naval bases if she fights the Black- 
shirts. King George II first cousin 
ofice removed of the British monarch, 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Ex-Queen Elizabeth: What Republicans Took the Monarchists Will Return 


would doubtless acquiesce. It was com- 
mon gossip in London that a British 
banker had financed the Greek royalist 
coup. Furthermore, after formally ac- 
cepting his new job last week, the 
expatriate ruler lunched at Bucking- 
ham Palace with King George and 
Queen Mary and reputedly thanked 
them for backing his cause. 

But Kondylis, formerly anti-Italian, 
recently developed an admiration for 
Il Duce. Although he denied that the 
nation’s foreign policy would change, 
Greeks foresaw a row between the 
tough-looking Dictator and the courte- 
ous sovereign. 


The trouble which perched on King 
George’s throne contrasted sharply with 
the peace which pervaded the Transyl- 
vanian estate of his ex-consort. Former 
Queen Elizabeth, who divorced him last 


July, indicated she would remain in 


She ordered the return of 
possessions seized by Republicans 
twelve years ago. Monarchists had 
authorized the restoration of the $2,- 
000,000 booty. 


Rumania. 


CHILE: President’s Pen Removes 
The Sword from Private Hands 


On the solid oak table which domi- 
nates the workroom of President Arturo 
Alessandri, a, decree lay ready for sign- 
ing. The document would outlaw all 
private armies. It would incidentally 
dissolve the Republican Militia, Ales- 
sandri’s most powerful support. 


Composed of upper and middle-class 


citizens sworn to defend the Constitu- 
tion, the militia boasted 50,000 members 
—six times the numerical strength of 
Chile’s army. For three years it had 
forestalled military and Communist 
coups. Alessandri had already expe- 
rienced one such coup: In 1924 army of- 
ficers curtailed his first term as Presi- 
dent and chased him out of the country. 

But now the blue-overalled force— 
and its rivals—threatened Chile with 
civil war. Equipped with airplanes, 
machine-guns, rifles, and revolvers, the 
Republican troops inspired hatred in 
10,000 avowedly Fascist Nacistas. The 
existence of both groups enraged Com- 
munists and Socialists and stirred jeal- 
ousy in the regular army. 

So the portly executive scrawled his 
name to the order which banned all un- 
official legions. Only the Boy Scouts 
escaped the blanket proscription. Even 
they must get permits to parade. 

To keep militarists out of his San- 
tiago palace, Alessandri counted on his 
personal popularity and program of 
progressive legislation. He has _ ini- 
tiated unemployment insurance, old-age 
pensions, and slum clearance. 

As proof of his integrity, friends tell 
of his return to Chile in 1925. Deeply 
in debt, he tore up a proffered check 
for 88,000 pesos ($4,500), his lawful 
salary during his year of exile. 

Still vigorous at 67, he backed up his 
decree last week with a blast apparent- 
ly aimed at militarist ears. “I will fin- 
ish my Presidential period unchecked 
and the Presidency will be delivered by 
me to a constitutional successor, no 
other.” 
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SCREEN: History Repeats Itself 
In Films’ Best Saga of the Sea 


The theatre has a superstition that 
if a dress rehearsal goes badly the 
opening night performance will be per- 
fect. Hollywood believes that if a pic- 
ture runs into disaster during produc- 
tion it can’t miss success. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s “Mutiny on 
the Bounty” met many trials during its 
two years in production. Its opening 
last week lived up to tradition. At the 
premiere in New York’s Capitol Theatre 
it battered down all weekday box office 
records since 1926. 

Undisputedly the best sea saga the 
films have made, “Mutiny on the 
Zounty” comes from the equally fine 
trilogy by Charles Nordhoff and James 
Norman Hall. Based on fact, it de- 
scribes how H.M.S. Bounty set sail from 
England in 1787, to bring a cargo of 
breadfruit from Tahiti to the West 
Indies. 

With fine gusty sweeps the film re- 
counts the ship’s voyage under the com- 
mand of Captain Bligh (Charles 
Laughton), a magnificent sailor but a 
sadistic disciplinarian. On the trip 
home from Tahiti, the first officer, 
Fletcher Christian (Clark Gable), 
finally sated with Bligh’s unnecessary 
cruelties, leads part of the crew in 
mutiny “and commands the ship. He 
puts Bligh and his loyal followers to 
sea in a small open boat—they reach 
land after a 49-day journey of 3,500 
miles. 

Christian and his men go back to 
Tahiti and a few months of idyllic life 
and love. Then Bligh returns deter- 
mined to have Christian strung from a 
yardarm for mutiny. The rebels escape 
on the Bounty and settle down on Pit- 
cairn’s Island, where descendants of 
the original Bounty’s crew still live 
today. 

The picture has no false notes. Even 
the quiet Tahitian scenes—let-ups from 





Tone, Laughton and Gable: 





Bligh’s tyrannous thunderstorms—ring 
plausibly and serve as perfect balance. 
A tremendous cast of well-known 
actors do their best work under Frank 
Lloyd’s intelligent direction. Charles 
Laughton adds another notable portrait 
to his list of varied characterizations; 
Clark Gable emerges as an accom- 
plished actor; Franchot Tone contributes 
a sensitive performance, and Dudley 
Digges and Eddie Quillan stand out in 
smaller parts. 

“Mutiny” cost $2,000,000—more than 
any picture made since “Hell’s Angels,” 
the airplane classic of 1930. Of this 
amount, $125,000 went to construct a 
settlement on Catalina Island, off Cal- 
ifornia’s coast, where most of the is- 
land shots were filmed. It took $100,- 
000 to fit the ships and barges with 
sound and camera equipment. 

The British Admiralty supplied 
plans of the original Bounty from 
which MGM constructed two 85-foot 
replicas. The Hispaniola, featured in 
the filmed “Treasure Island,” had a 
refurbishing and became the Pandora, 
the ship sent in pursuit of the muti- 
neers. It sank last July with an as- 
sistant cameraman and $50,000 worth 
of equipment. 

Lloyd took 60 technicians and play- 
ers to Tahiti for background shots and 
native color. After two months’ work 
—50,000 feet of film and 30,000 feet of 
sound track—he returned to Holly- 
wood, to discover that mildew had 
ruined more than half his work, 


STAGE: ‘Pride and Prejudice’ 
Gracefully Tread the Boards 


“It is a truth universally acknowl- 
edged that a single man in possession 
of a good fortune must be in want of a 
wife.” 

Jane Austen modeled “Pride and Prej- 
udice” on that theme 137 years ago. In 
adapting the long novel—all three of 
last week’s New York openings stemmed 
from novels—Helen Jerome deftly tele- 
scoped Jane Austen’s dated observations 


oy 





Their Ship, 


H.M.S. Bounty; Their Cargo, Breadfruit 


and conversations, and made them a 
delightful thing to see and hear in this 
streamlined age. 


“Pride and Prejudice,” described by 
the producer, Max Gordon, as a “sen- 
timental comedy,” will prove a joy, par- 
ticularly to the group that mourns “the 
good old days” when men had manners 
and woman’s place was in the home. 


The adapter dispensed with the two 
youngest Bennet girls—Mary and Kitty 
—and left the delightfully nitwitted 
Mrs. Bennet (Lucile .Watson) only 
three daughters to marry off: bright 
and independent Elizabeth (Adrianne 
Allen); fragile, beautiful Jane (Helen 
Chandler); and vivacious Lydia (Joan 
Tompkins). The play, like Mrs. Ben- 
net, worries only about getting them 
suitably married. Proud Darcy (Colin 
Keith- Johnston), wealthy Bingley 
(John Halloran), and dashing Wickham 
(John D. Seymour) fall in with the 
plans. 


The skeleton plot serves merely as a 
framework on which to hang dialogue 
as fluffy as angel cake, catty subtleties, 
and the sly nudgings Jane Austen ex- 
celled in. With a less perfect produc- 
tion the play could not have been the 
precious thing it is. 


LABOR: Social-Minded Ex-Hobo Exerts 
His Best Efforts to ‘Let Freedom Ring’ 


Before the first night, few plays can 
count on doing sell-out business for any 
length of time. “Let Freedom Ring,” 
which came to Broadway last week 
crying the cause of labor, is an ex- 
ception. Before the opening, it had sold 
out nearly 50 performances to affiliated 
branches of the American Federation of 
Labor. 


Adapted by the co-producer, Albert 
Bein, from Grace Lumpkins’s Gorky 
Prize Novel, “To Make My Bread,” 
the play pleads the case of workers in 
Carolina cotton mills. It points to the 
tragic helplessness of non-union work- 
ers, yet it does not completely ignore 
the helplessness of employers under the 
capitalistic system, who must pay star- 
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vation wages in order to make any 
profits. 

Two families of mountaineers leave 
their shacks when a lumber mill buys 
their property. They go to the mill- 
town and find work—from the youngest 


children to the old grandparent. The 
mill crushes them. Its antiquated ma- 
chinery tears a limb from one. The 


long hours and pellagra kill another. A 
third turns streetwalker. All of them 
suffer, go hungry, and wear out. 

Their apathy lifts when the son of 
one of the families, turned union 
organizer, finally calls for a strike. The 
workers reply with a complete walk- 
out and the play ends with a rousing 
strike song, but with the strike un- 
settled. 

Though it possesses plenty of theat- 
rical vitals, “Let Freedom Ring” lacks 
the bitter bite of the novel which sired 
it. Too many heterogeneous characters 
—55—slow it up. So do too many 
scenes—ten in three acts. : 

Albert Bein, author of “Little Ol 
Boy,” the reform school play produced 
two seasons ago, enters the producing 
ranks for the first time. With a young 
actress, Adelaide Bean, he raised—from 
a great many sources—the $30,000 
needed to produce the play. Oddly 
enough, the fifteen “angels” who con- 
tributed money to this labor treatise, 
are sons and daughters of conservative, 
capitalistic New York families. 

With his Russian immigrant parents 
Bein came to this country 30 years ago 
at the age of 2. He was brought up in 
the Slums of Chicago, and was sent to 
reform school for incorrigibility at the 
age of 12. Released five years later, he 


Will Geer, Leslie Stafford and Robert Thomsen in Labor’s Cause 
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started hoboing around the Middle 
West. In Kansas City he met what he 
naively refers to as “fast boys.” With 
them he stuck up a bank, was caught 
and sentenced to five years in prison. 


Sometime after that, and he doesn’t 
know how or why, Bein changed his 
attitude toward society, and decided 
never again to be on the wrong side of 
the law. Still hoboing, he began writ- 
ing in snatches. Six years ago, he came 
to New York minus his right leg—lost 
while riding the rails—but with his first 
novel, “Love in Chicago,” under his 
arm. 

He has completed his third play, 
“Heavenly Express,’’ which deals with 
hoboes and boys on the road, and has 
started a fourth, as yet untitled. 








CURRENT SHOWS 





STAGE 
NIGHT IN THE HOUSE (Helen Arthur): 
Adapted from Hugh Walpole’s novel of 
horror, “‘The Old Ladies,’’ it contains only 
enough material for a striking one-act 
play—but it has three. Dominated by a 
demented harridan (Nance O'Neil), two 
old ladies (Josephine Hull and Mildred 
Natwick) live in constant fear of her. She 
covets the inheritance of one, a bit of in- 
valuable amber that belongs to the other. 
She finally frightens the amber-owner to 
death, 
SCREEN 
PETER IBBETSON (Paramount): Straying 


from du Maurier’s mystic novel the film 
is toc long but handsomely photographed 


and sentimentally interesting. Gary Cooper 
gives too much brusqueness to the dreamy 
title role, but opposite him Ann Harding 
plays with fewer of her stereotyped man- 
neristns. Conversely Dickie Moore is per- 


fect. as the child Peter, but Virginia 


Weidler gives her Mimsey too many tom- 
boy touches. 
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LANDON: Tactician Who Profits 
By Knowledge of His Limitations 


Shortly after the 1932 election, a 


former chief executive of Kansas 
walked into his  successor’s office. 
“Well, Alf,” he sympathized, as he 


glanced at reports of decreasing reve- 
nues, “you certainly picked a hell of a 
time to be Governor.” 

Alfred Mossman Landon, only Re- 
publican to oust a Democratic Governor 
in that year of the Roosevelt landslide, 
just smiled. 

Two years later a State happily liv- 
ing within its income made Landon the 
only Republican reelected Governor in 
1934. Then the word began to spread 
beyond Kansas borders: “Keep your 
eyes on Landon.” 

From Republican leaders in 45 States 
came requests: Tell us more about this 
man who balanced the budget. 

To friends, President Roosevelt indi- 
cated that he expected Landon to be 
his 1936 opponent. Raymond Clapper 
of The Washington Post found Landon 
the only Republican who stirred a 
spark, and this in the face of almost 
total ignorance about the man, beyond 
the one fact—the balanced budget. 

The Kansas Governor did nothing to 
dispel that ignorance. On the porch of 
the gabled, bay-windowed and turreted 
Executive Mansion in Topeka, he sat in 
a wooden swing. He read, talked with 
friends and thought. Did he want the 
nomination? “I’m too busy with affairs 
here to discuss national politics.” Would 
he refuse the nomination? “George 
Washington, I think, was the only one 
of our Presidents ever in that position.” 

Then two weeks ago WPA Adminis- 
trator Harry Hopkins set off a fire- 
cracker: the Governor of Kansas had 
not contributed “a thin dime” to relief. 
Apparently Administration-sponsored, 
the sneer could not have better focused 
attention on the Sunflower State’s fa- 
vorite son. Landon, scheduled to address 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce 
last week, also found himself making 
his first important pre-convention 
speech to an interested national radio 
and newspaper audience. 

Without referring to Hopkins, he 
easily disposed of the WPA Adminis- 
trator’s stricture. Kansas, constitution- 
ally prohibited from State relief ap- 
propriations, had locally raised 30.6 
per cent of relief funds spent in Kansas. 
Only fourteen States had contributed 
more than that. 

On the budget question, the Governor 
explained the “Kansas idea’’—the laws 
that prohibit the State from spending 
more than it raises by taxation. To 
8,000 local boards which do 90 per cent 
of Kansas’s taxing and spending, he 
gave full credit. He took none for him- 
self for having sponsored the laws or 
for exercising control over the 8,000 
local units. 

But he did put his hat in the ring in 
one sentence: “The major task ahead 
is not more laws or more programs or 
more experimentation, but sound com- 
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mon-sense administration.” And he re- 
yealed his chief political handicap. To 
the radio audience, contrasting him 
with a magnetic broadcasting person- 
ality like Roosevelt, he sounded unin- 
spired. 

Landon seems aware of that limita- 
tion. His two Kansas campaigns have 
been marked by the same tactics: few 
radio addresses, little fanfare—but a 
good deal of personal contact. 
~ Twice he toured almost every city and 
village in the State. He met all the im- 
portant people and remembered their 
first names. Like old-time lawyers who 
got on good terms with the jury by 
borrowing chews of tobacco, he put 
himself under obligations to his voters 
by begging cigarettes. He won his first 
gubernatorial election by 6,000 votes; 
his second by 60,000. 

That was Landon’s first important 
office; but he has been in politics for 
the last 25 of his 48 years. He started 
in precinct meetings, and he didn’t like 
the way they were run. He made an 
issue of it and became a local chairman. 
Like his father, John Landon, who was 
a delegate to the 1912 Republican con- 
vention, Alf Landon bolted for the Bull 
Moose ticket. He has maintained his 
progressive leanings. 

A personal dry, he opposed repeal. 
But he walked into a W.C.T.U. meet- 
ing and told the ladies he thought peo- 
ple should be allowed to express their 
preferences. Though Kansas then re- 
fused either to ratify repeal or rescind 
its own dry law, Landon was the first 
Governor in 50 years even to submit 
the question to the State. 

Politicians have hailed him as a 
Middle Western Coolidge. On so cru- 
cial an issue as AAA his silence is 
thunderous. His thrift is equally no- 
torious. Recently he sent out an aide 
to buy him two suits of BVD’s, usually 
about $1 apiece. For the pair, Landon 
gave him $1.50. 

A graduate of the University of 
Kansas, Landon belongs to the same 
fraternity Coolidge joined at Amherst 
—Phi Gamma Delta. His height is 
about the same. Behind rimless spec- 
tacles are the same sort of sharp blue 
eyes. 

But there the resemblance ends. Lan- 
don’s hair is iron-gray and wavy. His 
squarish face is furrowed. Unlike the 
meticulous squire of Northampton, he 
lets his blue suits get wrinkled. As 
for his hat, his 70-odd-year-old father, 
who lives with him, has asked half-a- 
dozen friends to give him a new one 
for Christmas. Ever since his first 
campaign, Landon has worn the same 
battered gray felt. 

He cares a lot about his food—and 
his cook, Daisy, has won something of 
a national reputation. She prepares 
his favorite catfish and red meats. At 
a dinner he downs them with gusto. 
But he often lunches on crackers, milk, 
and fruit. At breakfast he prefers tea 
to coffee. He gets hungry at night so 
he takes guests out to the kitchen to 
raid one of the three refrigerators. 

A Middle Western Coolidge but—de- 
spite his birth in his grandfather’s 
Methodist parsonage in West Middle- 
sex, Pa.—emphasis on the Middle 
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Gov. Alf Landon: ‘The Major Task Ahead Is Sound Common-Sense Administration 


Western. He is not afraid to be seen 
working in his shirt sleeves. No false 
dignity prevents him from doing things 
he had always done. When guests 
leave, he takes their luggage to the 
car and then carries it to the train. 

Landon likes poker, at which he is 
cautiously daring. He plays bridge 
almost every evening. He goes to all 
the football games he can. ‘ During the 
World Series, he invited newspaper 
men into his office to listen to the 
games over the radio. Before he be- 
came Governor, he claimed to be one 
of the best pitch players in the oil 
field. 

Landon followed his father’s footsteps 
as an oil producer. After a boyhood 
in Marietta, Ohio, he grew up in Inde- 
pendence, Kan. There he tried law and 
banking, liked neither, and turned to 
oil in which he has made a comfortable 
fortune. 

Until he took office, he spent his days 
on horseback inspecting one or another 
of his fields in nine Kansas counties 
and near three Oklahoma cities. After 
the death of his first wife, Margaret 
Fleming, Landon hoisted his little 


daughter into the saddle and took her 
along with him. 
Peggy Anne has groWn up with all 


the benefits of finishing at Miss Ma- 
deira’s School in Virginia. She now 
studies journalism at the University of 
Kansas, but her father—remembering 
the oil field days—still calls her “pard- 
ner.” 

Five years ago Landon married Theo 
Cobb of Topeka. A mutual friend had 
suggested he look her up. Peggy Anne 
soon saw her father was interested; 
Landon says she did his proposing. 

Mrs. Landon is dark-haired, striking, 
and quiet. She plays the harp and col- 
lects antiques. She has two babies— 
Nancy Josephine, born the week Lan- 
don was first nominated, and John 
Cobb, who arrived during the Gover- 
nor’s first term. 

Landon doesn’t have as much time to 
play lion with them as he used to. 
Talk of his nomination for the Presi- 
dency has increased his mail in the last 
six months. And it has sent hordes of 
visitors to see him. 

Once, anyone could go through the 
open door of his office and shake his 
hand. Now Willard Mayberry, his ex- 
newspaper-man secretary, staves them 
off. It took a long time to persuade 
Landon to shut his door. He was afraid 
Kansas would think he was going high 
hat. 
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STRATOSPHERE: Explorer II 
Blows Up and Hits the Ceiling 


No city in the United States has seen 
so many stratosphere flights as little 
Rapid City, S. D. There in July, last 
year, natives jammed the sides of a 
300-foot-deep natural crater to watch 
Major William Kepner and Captains 
Albert W. Stevens and Orvil A. Ander- 
son ride the Explorer skyward. The 
National Geographic Society-Army Air 
Corps balloon burst 60,613 feet over 
Loomis, Neb. and the flight was 624 
feet short of the Settle-Fordney official 
record set in 1933, and 11,565 feet short 
of the unofficial record set by the Rus- 
sian Osoaviakhim I which also burst. 

This past Summer most of Rapid City 
once again sat up all night to watch the 
inflation of Explorer II; but went home 
disappointed when the 3,700,000 cubic 
foot bag burst with a mighty whoof! 
and collapsed in a flabby heap. Still 
patient, they gathered outside their city 
once again last Monday to shiver in the 
5-degrees-above-zero night as_ they 
watched a patched Explorer II try 
again. 

At 7:01 in the morning the ground 
crew released ropes and the balloon shot 
skyward. At 12:05 it reached its ceil- 
ing—74,000 feet—a new world mark by 
a comfortable margin. At 3:14 in the 
afternoon it landed safely at White 
Lake, S. D. 


* 
FLIGHT: No Broken Record, but 
Broken Luck for Flying Knight 


- With a talisman that “has brought 
many a bit of good luck” attached to 
his windshield, Sir Charles Kingsford- 
Smith last week flew from England to- 
ward Australia. With him, as co-pilot, 
went another Australian, Tom Pethy- 
bridge. They were out to break the 
three-day record set by Scott and Black 
in the London-Melbourne race last 
year. 

Before he started, the flyer—who was 
knighted for his record-breaking air 
dashes—promised this would be his 
last; he wanted to settle down to the 
humdrum of commercial aviation in his 
homeland. 

A little more than 30 hours after he 
rushed to meet the dawn, Sir Charles 
roared into Allahabad, India, 5,000 
miles on his way. His next stop, Singa- 
pore, was 2,200 miles southeast over 
the watery wastes of the shark-infested 
Bay of Bengal. Pausing only an hour, 
he gunned his ship out of the half-mile- 
square field in a thunder of super- 
charged power. 

Six hours later C. James Melrose, a 
fellow Australian out to break Sir 
Charles’s solo record, plodded over the 
sea toward Singapore, 1,200 miles from 
his goal. Suddenly from the blackness 
and hissing rain of an East Indian mon- 
soon he heard the roar of a motor over 
his head. Sir Charles, a bare 200 feet 
overhead, streaked into the East, the 
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blue flames from his exhausts stabbing 
the night. 

When. Melrose set his ship down on 
Singapore’s oval field twelve hours 
later, he expected to find Kingsford- 
Smith’s low-winged Lockheed safely in. 
But field attendants had heard nothing. 
He had left Allahabad nearly eighteen 
hours before—with gas for only twelve 
hours. 

At once all ships were asked to keep 
a sharp watch. Great Royal Air Force 
flying boats patrolled up and down the 
sea. With flares on their masts, Chinese 
junks worked far into the night, poking 
their snouts into the tortuous coves and 
inlets. To join in the hunt, Melrose 
abandoned his own flight. 

Sir Charles’s luck seemed to have 
run out. 


AIRLINES: Women Pilots? Some 
Say Yes, Some No, Some Maybe 


Amelia Earhart, transoceanic flyer, 
champions equal rights for women. As 
one of her jobs, she holds conferences 
as a “consultant on careers for women” 
at Purdue University. 

Last week she stirred up a feminist 
row over the fitness of women to pilot 
passenger planes on scheduled airlines. 

She accused the Commerce Depart- 
ment of refusing the world’s only 
woman airline pilot permission to fly 
passengers in bad weather. It was not 
for lack of ability, she said, but be- 
cause the unofficial Airline Pilots As- 
sociation refused her membership ap- 
plication ‘because she was a female.” 
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As a result, “the poor girl could not 
do her job at all, and had to resign.” 
The “poor girl,” Helen Richey, has 
more than 1,000 hours of flying to her 
credit, with never an accident. In De- 
cember, 1933, the tiny, blue-eyed pilot— 
together with Frances Marsalis—broke 
the women’s refueling endurance record 
by staying aloft nearly ten days. Last 
January, Central Airlines gave her q 
job co-piloting tri-motored Fords three 
times a week between Washington and 
Detroit. She held the job until August. 
Miss Earhart’s accusations stung 
Commerce Department Officials to re- 
ply: They had merely suggested to 
Miss Richey’s bosses that they refuse 
her permission to fly in the worst 
weather—but “it was not an order, not 
an attachment to her transport license. 
It was just an informal suggestion.” 


CONTROVERSY: Ruth Nichols, recov- 
ering from the crash of her plane sev- 
eral weeks ago, entered the contro- 
versy: “The large transport planes re- 
quire a good deal of muscular energy. 
In heavy weather on the airlines it has 
on occasion required two men to pull on 
the wheel.”” Next day she qualified her 
statement: “That did not mean one 
man and a woman were not sufficient.” 

Carl Allen, The New York Herald 
Tribune’s flying aviation editor, felt 
that “no plane that can’t be con- 
trolled by either sex as far as physical 
strength goes is a safe plane for 
passenger operation.” 

George F. McLaughlin, editor of 
Aero Digest, thinks that women are 
unsuited both physically and tempera- 
mentally for scheduled transport flying. 
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Sir Charles Kingsford-Smith: Melrose Saw Him Over the Bay of Bengal 
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Beautiful New Plymouth the biggest we’ve ever built 


HIS 1936 PLYMOUTH is the roomiest 
car we’ve ever produced... most 
comfortable...and most beautiful. 
Besides giving inches more room, 11 
new comfort features have been added 
= to Plymouth’s Floating Ride. 
=» Anewsway-eliminator, and the twice- 
§ as-rizid frame provide the riding smooth- 
ness you’d expect in this big car. 
This new Plymouth has more than 40 
| new value-adding features. 
The Safety-Steel body is newly rein- 
forced at five important points. And 
Plymouth’s famous 100% hydraulic 


brakes stop you smoothly... and safely. 

New steering design ends the last trace 
of road-shock at the wheel. 

Plymouth is again America’s most eco- 
nomical full-size car... all evidence in- 
dicates this car will do 18 to 24 miles or 
more per gallon of gas! 

Don’t buy any new car before you 
drive the 1936 Plymouth. 

See your Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto 
dealer. (And ask also about the official 
Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit Plan 
—payments that really fit your budget.) 

PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 





Cars 





4 THINGS PEOPLE WANT: 


1 ECONOMY — All evidence indicates 
18 to 24 miles per gallon of gas. 


2 SAFETY —Plymouth’s body is Safety- 
Steel... brakes are 100% hydraulic. 


3 RELIABILITY— Now 15 added long- 


life features . . . less upkeep. 


4 COMFORT—Plymouth’s Floating 


Ride plus 11 new comfort improvements. 





AND UP, LIST AT FACTORY, DETROIT 


SPECIAL EQUIPMENT EXTRA 
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THE NEN 
CADILLAC V°38 


SERIES 60 





Like every member of the Royal Family of Motordom, the new 
V-8, Series 60, was created for a definite purpose and to meet 


a specific need... . For years, there has been a growing demand 


for a personalized Cadillac—a smaller, quicker, faster car—built 


to the highest Cadillac standards—but designed for the personal 
use of the owner-driver. ... The new V-8, Series 60, is the answer 
to that demand. Powered by a brilliant new V-8 engine, and en- 


dowed with remarkable handling ease—it is the most fascinating 


The V-8, Series 60, Five-Passenger Touring Sedan- 


car to drive America has ever seen. ... Men will like it especia 
for its dynamic action on the road —its tremendous speed, 
gun-shot acceleration, and its positive roadability. Women vu 
want it for its docile behavior—its quick, easy response to | 
driving controls—and its unchallenged social distinction. . 
And both men and women will thrill to its price. The } 
Series 60, is the lowest-priced Cadillac since the earliest p 


neering days—truly America’s most sensational fine-car vali 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY OF MOTORDOM 





AGAIN ..THE MOTOR CAR GOES ON A 
FORWARD STRIDE WITH 


the Royal Seamilg of Mtordam 


For more than a quarter of a century, Cadillac has pointed the way of progress 
for the makers of motor cars. Out of its engineering laboratories and its magnifi- 
cent factories have issued the most fundamental advancements the motor car 
industry has known. The self-starter, the closed bady, the V-type engine, safety 
glass, the Syncro-Mesh transmission—these are but typical of the basic advance- 
ments that have come from Cadillac. And once again, the Royal Family of 
Motordom—La Salle, Cadillac and Cadillac-Fleetwood —takes the motor car on 
a great forward stride. Performance goes forward, with new speed, new comfort, 
new safety and new handling ease. Beauty goes forward, with a new vogue and a 
new style and new originality of appearance. Safety goes forward, with the surest 
and easiest driving control the motor car has attained. Comfort goes forward, 
with the Knee-Action ride improved to the point where to drive is to rest and 
relax. And value goes forward, with prices beginning at the lowest point since the 
single-cylinder Cadillac. These three new cars are now on display at your local 
Cadillac dealer’s. We sincerely hope you will take the time to go for a demon- 


stration—for in no other way can you learn how far the motor car has progressed ! 
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Prices list at Detroit, and subject to change without notice. Special equipment extra. Easy G. M. A. C. Terms. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 
Secretary Morgenthau and Attorney Attorney General Cummings and 
General Cummings: They Look Alike Solicitor General Stanley Reed 


s 
KEYSTONE 


Lou Little Looks Like Them All 


WIDE WORLD 


Not Ex-Mayor Walker but Frank Young 





Not Stalin but Colonel Budyonny, Albert Pitois, French Newspaper Man, 
Inspector of Russian Cavalry and His ‘Bodyguard’ Caused a Sensation 
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SPORT SHORTS: Dean Finds Key 
‘Be Yourself’ 





To Key Mystery: 


Two years ago Clois Key, who had 
played football at Texas School of 
Mines, wanted to continue his gridiron 
career at some other institution. But 
he lacked scholastic credits. 

Clois Key had a brother named 
Robert F. (Ted) Key. Clois Key also 
had a friend named Robert F. (Bob) 
Key who had college credentials but 
didn’t plan to go to college. Using his 
brother’s name and his friend’s credits, 
Clois Key entered University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

A few weeks ago, U.C.L.A. officials 
heard rumors that their fullback Ted 
Key, who had beaten Stanford by a 
point, was in reality somebody else. 


Dean Earl Miller went to Texas and did 
detective work. He found that Texas 
Mines’ Key had a scar on his back— 
from a brawl. So did U.C.L.A.’s Key. 


Last week Dean Miller dismissed Key 
for not being himself. Said Clois Key, 
who under various names has been 
thrown out of every school he attended: 
“I guess I’m washed up.” But for the 
present he need not worry. Because he 





FORECASTERS’ RECORD 





By predicting 26 of 33 games correctly, 
yrantland Rice proved himself the star foot- 
ball fortune teller of the week. He improved 
his average five points. Paul Gallico picked 5 


right, 10 wrong. Others stood relatively still. 
RIGHT WRONG RATING 
Associated Press 141 64 .69 
United Press 99 46 -68 
News- Week 83 42 .664 
International News Service 133 68 -661 
Grentland Rice 77 40 .66 
Paul Gallico 41 34 55 


has gained nationwide publicity, a 
wrestling promoter wants him, a pro- 
fessional football team will give him a 
job, Hollywood invites him to do a 
series of shorts, and a Los Angeles 
theater manager will pay him $1,000 a 
week to tell his life story. 

DANGEROUS GAME: In Hamilton, 
N. Y., last week a bleacher section col- 
lapsed, injuring fourteen football fans. 
A dog rushed at the aihed and bit a 
man’s leg. 

Floyd H. Eastwood, New York Uni- 
versity professor, collects statistics and 
data on gridiron fatalities for the Amer- 
ican Football Coaches Association. At 
the halfway mark of the 1935 season, he 
announced eighteen deaths. Although 
this figure is well ahead of the toll for 
the same period a year ago, Professor 
Floyd doesn’t expect the 1935 total to 
exceed 25, the death rate for 1934. 

In Iowa, one day last week, two junior 
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THIS WEEK’S GAMES LAST WEEK’S SHOWING COACH SEASON’S BIG GAMES AHEAD 
(favorite in black) RECORD 
W-L-T 
INTERSECTIONAL 
DOOD. sinnisiaaiiintion For 3 periods it was anybody's battle. Then the rugged soldiers retreated from Pitt. Score: 6-29. Davidson 4-2-0 Navy. 
Notre Dame.............. Minus Pilney, injured star of Ohio St. game, the unbeaten Rocknes were nosed out by Northwestern, 7-14, Layden 6-1-0 8. Calif. 
Nebraska Won Bix Six Conference championship by husking a 19-13 victory from the Kansas Jayhawks. Bible 5-1-1 Ore. St. 
Pittsburgh Against Army, Panthers had the power and passes to score three tds. in final q ter for victory, 29-6, Sutherland 5-1-1 Car. Tech., 8. Calif. 
Marquette Marked up 2 tds., then held Michigan St. rally to one, winning, 13-7. Murray 6-0-0 Creighton. 
emple No game. Warner 6-1-0 Villanova, Bucknell. 
EAST 
Amherst Scoring 5 of its 6 tds. by rushing, the Lord Jeffs swatted Swarthmore, 40-6. Jordan 5-2-1 Schedule completed. 
Williams .... Scoring 5 of its 6 tds. by rushing, the Purple whacked Wesleyan, 41-0. Caldwell 6-1-0 Schedule completed. 
Pennsylvania .......... The Quakers were crushed by the fortunes of football which handed Navy two breaks and ss 4 game, 13-0. Harman 2-4-0 Cornell. 
Penn State............... Scoring 3 tds. the Nittany Lions’ halfback Cooper sent Villanova home in a barrel, 27-13. Higgins 4-2-0 Bucknell. 
Cornell _ .......rescseerenees No game Dobie 0-4-1 Te 
Dartmouth .............. Held to one td. in 1st half, the Indians went on warpath in 2nd and scalped William & Mary, 34-0. Blaik 7-0-0 P - Columbia. 
Colgate ....cseeeeee NO game. : . ; y Kerr 4-3-0 Rutgers, Brown. 
QCRSEED: cncinserncsscsees Fumbled away early chances to score on Columbia but finally got organized and remained unbeaten, 14-2 Hanson 6-0-0 Md. 
COlUMDIA . .......ceccreees By a safety the Lions led Syracuse at the half. Then the Orange peeled off 2 tds. and a triumph, 14-2. Little 2-3-1 Brown, Dartmouth, 
_ aa 75,000, year’s largest Eastern crowd, saw Navy nail Penn., 13-0, thanks to penalty and interception. Hamilton 4-3-0 Army 
New York U.............. Using 3 complete elevens, the unbeaten Violets scored 7 tds. to swamp City College of New York, 45-0. Stevens 6-0-0 Fordham. 
Rutgers ssoncnintocnesty Fought uphill battle after aerial attack failed and scored twice on power plays, capturing Boston U., 12-6, Tasker 4-3-0 Colgate. 
SOUTHEAST 
Alabama .................. Crimson Tide won first home game of season when it washed out little Clemson, 33-0. Thomas 5-1-1 Vanderbilt. 
Georgia Tech........... Trailing Auburn by a narrow margin, the Rambling Wrecks gambled with passes & were cleaned out, 7 Alexander 3-4-0 Fla., Ga. 
TENNESSEE — ....20ceereeee With 15 seconds left, Derryberry’s pass to Rose tied Miss. and Craig booted winning point. Score 14-13. Britton 5-3-0 Ky. 
Vanderbilt .............. The Commodores kept the ball in Sewanee’s territory throughout the game and won, 46-0 Morrison 5-3-0 Ala. 
GeOPBIS ...ccceecccececsscee Three tds. through the air and -one’on a line buck gave the bulldogs a 26-13 win over favored Tulane. Mehre 6-1-0 Auburn, Ga. Tech, 
Louisiana State... The aggressive Kingfishers messed up Miss. St., “8-13. Moore 6-1-0 Tulane. 
.. Blue Devils’ deceiving plays divided Davidson, 26-7. Wade 6-2-0 N. C. St. 
North Carolina....... The Tar Heels remained unbeaten by trampling on V. M. L, 56-0, Snavely 7-0-0 Va. 
SOUTHWEST 
Arkan The Razorbacks were shaved by Rice. 7-20. Thomsen 3-4-0 Tex., Tulsa. 
Southern Methodist In Armistice Day celebration the Mustangs stampeded over U.C.L.A., 21-0. Bell 8-0-0 Baylor, Tex. Chris. 
ee ne Russell, Baylor’s one-man backfield scored one td. from the 1-yd. line, but Texas won, 25-6. Jennings 6-2-0 s . 
Centenary ................ The Gentlemen overwhelmed the Oilers of Tulsa, 22-0 One sey 5-2-0 oe. v.. Bice 
eS The Longhorns gored Baylor, 25-6 Chevign 4-3-0 , 4 
en Christian... Scoring twice in Ist half Horned Frogs beat Loyola of the South, 14-0. In 2nd half T.C.U. was outplayed. ener sd 8-0-0 Art. sitru. FA . 
A Fee “Big Jawn’’ McCauley, Rice powerhouse, & Bill Wallace, team’s sprinter, ambled past Arkansas, 20-7. Kitts 6-1-0 Tex. Chris eylor. 
Texas A. & M......... No game. Norton 2-5-0 Tex. ve Sa, 
MIDWEST 
Michigan  ...ccccoccessse Sloppy weather stopped Wolverines’ pass attack and their line was unable to stop Illinois, which won, 3-0. Kipke 4-2-0 Ohio St. 
Minnesota ................ The Gophers stayed in their hole for lst half & let lowa score, then came out & tallied twice to win, 13-6. Bierman 6-0-0 Wis. 
Illinois ...... saa & 83l1-yd. place kick by Spurgeon gave the Illini their lst Big Ten victory, a 3-0 win over Michigan. Zuppke 3-3-0 Chicago. 
Ohio State... Infuriated Buckeyes came from behind to nip the Chicago Maroons, 20-13 Schmidt 5-1-0 Mich. ‘ 
VOWA ooccccccscoceseeeeee O2Zie Simmons couldn't break through Minn. line and his team couldn't stall Swedes’ sweeps. Score: 6-13. ry a z* 
Purdue ....... Unable to stop inspired Wisconsin, the Boilermakers were turned under, 0-8. ~~ $3} pe yestomm, 
Northwestern Henry Wadsworth Longfellow outplayed William Shakespeare of Notre Dame. 14-7, Wildcats beat the Irish. Waldorf 3-3-0 la 
Wisconsin .. A blocked kick for a safety in 2nd q’ter and a td. in Srd upset Purdue, 8-0. Badgers’ 1st 1935 victory. Spears 1-5-0 Minn. 
Chicago .. Led %hio St. 13-0 but couldn’t stand the pace when Buckeyes turned on the pressure. Lost, 13-20. Shaughnessy 3-3-0 Ill. 
Indiana A desperate 4th period pass gave the Hoosiers an intersectional victory over Maryland, 13-7. MeMillin 2-3-1 Purdue. 
Kansas State. Scored td. in lst 3 mins. of play to win 6-0 from Iowa St. -3- 
Oklahoma .. Misused Missouri, 20-6. a 133 Ohi. A. & M. 
FAR WEST 
Stanford .......... Moscrip’s toe again brought victory. He kicked 25-yd. field goal in last min. of play to lick S. Calif., 3-0. 5-1- 
Montana sijess Tied Gonzaga in a night game, 7-7. : —S 33 Soltt e. 
8. California.. . Courageous Trojans would have had stand-off with Stanford but late field goal beat them, 0-3. Jones 2-4-0 Notre Dame, Wash., Pitt. 
Washington State. Hecovered fumble on lst play of game enabled the Cougars to triumph over Idaho's Vandals, 6-0. Hollingbery 5-2-0 St. Mary's. 


Other games this week, favorite in black: Harvard-New Hampshire, Fordham-Muhlenberg, Manhattan-Georgetown, Princeton- Lehigh, Tulane-Kentucky, 
Vv. P. 1.-Virginia, Mississippi-Centre, lowa State-Drake, California-College of Pacific, Oreaon-Portland, St. Marvy’s-Santa Clara 
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teams piled up on the line of scrimmage. 
When the pile was untangled one young- 
ster had a broken leg, another a broken 
foot, and a third a sprained ankle. They 
were taken to a doctor’s office. There 
one of the trio insisted stubbornly: 
“We'll learn that Notre Dame shift 
yet.” 

WAGER WALKERS: To pay a bet he 
lost on the Chicago Cubs in the World 
Series, James Ridner pushed Arson 
Stephens in a baby carriage from their 
home town, Harlan, Ky., 550 miles to 
the Detroit Tigers’ home plate. 

To fulfill a promise he made to his 
Gonzaga players if they beat Washing- 
ton State, Ray (Doc) Mauro, the win- 
ners’ trainer, hiked home from Pull- 
man, Wash—to Spokane, 77 miles 
away. 





FOURTH ESTATE 





ACCIDENTS: ‘Sudden Death’ and 
How to Avoid It While Driving 


Last Summer, Dick Simon, member 
of Simon and Schuster, publishers, 
climbed into his Buick convertible 
coupe in New York. Up the Boston 
Post Road he whizzed at 60-70 miles an 
hour toward New Bedford and his West 
Tisbury home on Martha’s Vineyard 
Island. 

When he arrived there, he picked up 
the August issue of Reader’s Digest: 
His eyes fell on “—And Sudden Death,” 
the meticulously gory story of how 
bodies are mangled in motor accidents. 
Simon, mindful of his fast drive, broke 
out in a cold sweat. 

Later the publisher—who looks some- 
what like “Big Bill” Tilden—got in 
touch with his partner, Max Schuster, 
in New York. Why not secure book 
rights to the article and get J. C. Fur- 
nas, 29-year-old free-lance author of 
the piece, to write a sequel? 

Furnas agreed to write a second es- 
say, “Better Off Dead,” which would re- 








*‘-And Sudden Death’: J. C. Furnas’s Book Makes Motorists Crash-Conscious 


port as accurately as his first piece the 
physical after-effects of accidents. Then 
Simon and Schuster decided to carry 
the sequence to a logical conclusion. 
They called friends in the automobile 
business to find the name of an author- 
ity on safe driving. Almost to a man, 
they suggested Ernest N. Smith, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the American 
Automobile Association. The publish- 
ers got him to write a third section: 
“How to Avoid Automobile Accidents 
and Death.” 

The three pieces—bundled into a 25- 
cent pamphlet—appeared last week on 
newsstands and in book and depart- 
ment stores. On the cover Simon and 
Schuster caution prospective readers: 
“Like the gruesome spectacle of a bad 
automobile accident itself, the realistic 
details of the first two sections will 
nauseate some readers...” 

A sample of Furnas’s second instal- 
ment: 

“They weren’t doing more than 45 
round a slight curve. But centrifugal 
pull had dragged them a couple of feet 
the wrong side of the white line... 
one ‘of those semi-head-on, angling 
crashes ... Two passengers, bleeding, 
unconscious, were loaded into the am- 
bulance in quick time. They were on 
the point of driving away when the 
policeman discovered the third. 

“He was doubled up like a broken 
stick and thrust halfway through the 
narrow back window of the wreck, his 
head between his knees. They didn’t 
dare try to unbend him till they 
reached the hospital. He was still alive 
and conscious. He had proved that by 
stealing the policeman’s gun and try- 
ing to shoot himself... 

“It was one of those cases that in- 
ternes pour into the horrified ears of 
first-year students. The spine was 
snapped clean, bent at an acute angle, 
and the bare end protruded from a 
rent in the skin like the stump of a 
horrible, bony tail. 

“Thanks to the doctors that man is 
still alive ... he has been operated on 
25 times. He is always in acute pain 
and paralyzed from the waist down. 
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Last year they sat him up in a chair 
and let him play poker all evening 
with old cronies . . . He cheered up so 
that they almost forgot he was half qa 
dead man. But they remembered 
again when one of them, feeling some- 
thing sticky underfoot, looked down 
and saw a pool of blood spreading under 
the table. All evening a heavy man, 
seated in a heavy chair, had been 
crushing his foot into an oozing pulp 
and he had never felt it.” 


Simon and Schuster hopes to sell 
500,000 copies of the book, and doubt- 
less will, if circulation of the original 
Readers Digest article can be taken as 
a criterion. “—-And Sudden Death” 
has had wider circulation than any 
essay since Elbert Hubbard’s “A Mes- 
sage to Garcia.” 

To date 3,140,000 reprints have been 
made. Accident insurance companies 
have bought them by the bundle—at 
$5 a thousand—for free distribution. 
Countiess traffic court magistrates 
have read the magazine piece to offend- 
ers, and over 1,500 newspapers have 
commented editorially. Some news- 
papers have helped bolster safety cam- 
paigns by describing accidents with all 
the spine-shivering details Furnas re- 
ported. 


MURDER: Toronto Star’s Special 


Edition: Net Paid Circulation, ] 


One night last week Ruth Taylor, 20- 
year-old Toronto stenographer, finished 
her office work and started home. On 
the edge of East End Ravine a man 
grabbed her, smashed her skull with a 
5-pound rock, then dragged her into the 
dark hollow. After attacking the life- 
less body, the man escaped. 

Next day The Toronto Evening Tele- 
gram offered $1,000 for information 
leading to capture of the murderer. The 
same day police picked up Harry O’- 
Donnell, small wiry filling-station keep- 
er, and charged the crime to him. 

Checking into O/’Donnell’s __back- 
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ground, reporters found the man’s wife 
in a nursing home with a 3-day-old son. 
The home’s superintendent told them 
the young mother had a bad heart and 
was in a generally run-down condition 
—news of her husband’s connection 
with the Taylor case would doubtless 
kill her. 


For two days nurses censored papers 
for Mrs. O’Donnell by ripping out any 
reference to her husband. She began to 
grow suspicious. 


So The Toronto Daily Star—on the 
day 15,000 morbidly curious people 
trampled one another at the Taylor 
funeral—printed a special edition. From 
the murder story rewrite men carefully 
deleted any reference to Harry O’Don- 
nell. Pressmen ran off one copy. The 
elaborately censored newspaper went to 
the young mother who thinks her hus- 
band is sick with influenza. 


JIGGS: The 25th Birthday of a 
Corned-Beef-and-Cabbage Craze 


New York’s energetic little Mayor, 
Fiorello La Guardia, has little use for 
the boisterous, gaudy ticker tape wel- 
comes Jimmy Walker, former Mayor, 
gave every visiting celebrity. Not until 
last week did La Guardia pass out his 
first gilded, cardboard key to the city. 
The key—along with a steaming hot 
bucket of corned beef and cabbage— 
went to George McManus, creator of 
the comic strip, “Bringing Up Father.” 


Every so often Hearst’s King Fea- 
tures, biggest distributor of comic 
strips, drags McManus from his Malibu 
Beach, Calif., home for publicity pur- 
poses. In 1932, the artist helped King 
celebrate the 20th birthday of the comic 
strip a year late. Last week they cele- 
brated its 25th anniversary a few 
months early. 


Actually, Maggie and Jiggs will not 
be 25 years old until next January 21st. 
Whatever their age, no one can deny 
that McManus’s belligerent but good- 
natured, corned-beef-and-cabbage-lov- 








The Evolution of McManus’s Maggie: 1912, 1914 (Left), 1921, 1930 (Right), 1932 (Center) 


ing Jiggs and his preposterous, social- 
climbing Maggie have served their cre- 
ator well. 


Besides an estimated weekly mini- 
mum of $2,000, paid by 400-odd news- 
papers, McManus has made a comfort- 
able fortune from book and dramatic 
rights. The first of 25 editions of the 
“Bringing Up Father” books sold 1,500,- 
000 copies in 1915. Annual sales now 
are about 100,000 copies at 25 cents 
each. For fourteen years touring com- 
panies of “Bringing Up Father’”—with 
as many as seven plays on the road at 
one time—dumped fat royalties into the 
McManus bank account. 


McManus is short—5 feet 2 inches— 
fat and jowly; he looks like the fleshy 
prototype of his Jiggs. He started car- 
tooning when his teacher kicked him 
out of a St. Louis high school for draw- 
ing caricatures during classes. His 
father, manager of the St. Louis Opera 
House—and first hinterland manager 
to talk the Metropolitan Opera Co. of 
New York into touring—marched the 
recalcitrant boy to the office of a local 
newspaper, The Republic, and got him 
a job in the art department—sweeping 
out and running errands. 


The boy worked himself into a staff 
artist’s job and went along with re- 
porters to sketch railroad wrecks, trial 
scenes and jilted Jezebels. McManus 
attended 120 hangings in the courtyard 
of the St. Louis jail and claims a 
national record. The whole Republic 
staff had standing orders to report to 
work every rainy Sunday—local Ger- 
mans, suffering from beery hang-overs, 
usually picked gloomy, rainy Sunday 
mornings to commit suicide. McManus 
sketched dozens of them. 

One morning in 1903 the staff artist 
stopped in the lobby of The Republic 
building to get a shoeshine. The Negro 
bootblack looked up: “Ah never give 
you any hoss tips, has Ah, Mistah 
McManus?” 

“If you haven’t you’re the only one 
that hasn’t,” McManus replied. Never- 
theless he put $100—on a 30-to-1 shot 
—on Hamburg Belle running in the 














Futurity Stakes at Belmont Park. That 
night he collected $3,000, quit his job, 
and caught a train to New York. 

For several months he swizzled beer 
in the city’s ornate bars and looked 
for a job. Long after his last dime was 
gone, he got two job offers the same 
day. One came from McClure’s Syndi- 
cate, the other from Pulitzer’s New 
York World. McManus went to The 
World at the smaller salary of the two, 
so his cartoons would appear in 
Pulitzer’s St. Louis Post-Dispatch. He 
wanted home folks to think he was 
making good. 

He created “Let George Do It,” “The 
Ready Money Ladies” and “Panhandle 
Pete” for The World. Later he drew 
his immensely popular “The Newly- 
weds.” After five years he went to 
Hearst’s American, and has worked 
for the Baron of San Simeon ever since. 


On Jan. 21, 1911, he started “Bring- 
ing Up Father.” He modeled Jiggs 
after the part played by William Barry 
in “The Rising Generation.” The play 
delineated the comedies and tragedies 
that befell a low-born family that sud- 
denly struck it rich. 


The strip became more and more diffi- 
cult as newspapers in Germany, Sweden, 
Japan, the Argentine and 29 other 
countries bought it. McManus couldn’t 
localize: Swedes mighfn’t understand 
the 4th of July; Thanksgiving would 
seem strange to New Zealanders; a 
North American snow scene might 
puzzle Argentinians basking in their 
December-March Summer. 


McManus boasts a tremendous per- 
sonal popularity. He likes to recall a 
dinner given him in Toronto in 1927 
It drew more people than a similar 
affair given the Prince of Wales. 


Now that he has grown so fat he has 
difficulty drawing his big Sunday page: 
He has to cut his sheets of drawing 
paper in half so he can reach the top 
strips. Consciousness of his waist line 
came out last week when Mayor La 
Guardia offered him the pail of corned 
beef and cabbage: “I don’t eat it,” 
McManus said, “I’m on a diet.” 
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EARNINGS: Building Shows Large Gains, Food 


Industry Small Loss; Both Attributed to Washington 


As nine months’ corporate reports 
continued drifting in last week, inves- 
tors got a clearer picture of which in- 
dustries forged ahead, stood still, or 
moved in reverse this year. 

Of 24 companies in half-a-dozen lead- 
ing lines (see table), all but six did 
better than in 1934’s first three quarters. 
The construction group shows the big- 
gest improvement, with an earnings in- 
crease averaging 97 per cent for the 
four companies selected. This reflects 
the rally in home building during re- 
cent months, under stimulus of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration’s repair 
and modernization campaign. 

On the other hand, food manufactur- 
ers’ net income dropped 9 per cent. 
Higher costs and the burden of proc- 
essing taxes made food men grumble: 
When they try to raise prices propor- 
tionately, consumers go on strike or 
protest to the government. 

Other industries chalked up these 
earnings gains: oils, 39 per cent; chemi- 
cals, 29; utilities, 14; merchandisers, 2. 

Stock quotations in most cases 
spurted faster than corporate incomes. 
Shares of only two firms on the list de- 
clined: Standard Brands and Loose- 
Wiles. Prices of Caterpillar Tractor, 
Phillips Petroleum, and United Gas al- 
most doubled. 

Yet the stock market rise didn’t par- 
allel the earnings figures. Although 
the construction industry’s income 


jumped 97 per cent, the value of its 
shares rose only 49 per cent. On the 
other hand, utilities quotations ad- 
vanced 50 per cent, with earnings up 
only 14 per cent. Income of four com- 
panies declined, yet their share prices 
rose. 

Students of the stock market explain 
such vagaries by asserting prices re- 
act to more influences than corporate re- 
ports alone: The market mirrors a thou- 
sand financial trends and reflects also 
the mass opinion of traders on com- 
panies’ future outlook. 

Which means that the stock market 
usually is as inexplicable as fate. The 
careful investor sometimes fares worse 
than the speculator who selects securi- 
ties by flipping a coin. Coin tosses will 
come right about haif the time. 


MOVIES: The Men Who Revived 
Paramount Go to Work on RKO 


Few Hollywood film folk ever heard 
of Floyd Bostwick Odlum. Yet themoney 
he has poured into the motion picture 
industry pays many a screen star’s 
salary. 

The serious-looking, spectacled Mid- 
westerner concentrated in the early 
years of the depression on building the 
Atlas Corporation into the country’s 
biggest investment trust. Then he 
turned his attention to the movies. 





EARNINGS AND STOCK PRICES 








Earnings— Common Stock Earnings— Common Stock 

First 9 Price, Sept. First 9 Price, Sept 
CHEMICAL COMPANIES Months 1935 50, 1935 Months 1934 29, 1934 
American Cyanamid Co. ....... $ 2,533,969 23%a $ 1,573,988 17% 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. .. 978,892 31 895,735 26% 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ....... 2,732,999 I2% 1,945,230 53% 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp. . 16,780,882 67% 13,469,600 43% 
CONSTRUCTION COMPANIES 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. ........ 8, 03,008 538e¢ 2,669,344b 27le 
Certain-teed Products Corp. .... 6% def 565,513 5 
General Asphalt Co. ... dwiee 172° a74 17 def 185,450 16% 
International Cement Corp. enen 754,728 27 532,564 20% 
FOOD COMPANIES 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co.......ee 1,022,247 37% 1,043,698 39 
General Foods Corp. ....... eos 8,770,437 32% 9,031,734 30 
Standard Brands, Inc. ....eeec. 9,075,431 13% 10,937,564 19% 
Ward Baking Corp. .......- eee 658,787d 2ae 368,994j 1%ae 
MERCHANDISERS 
We ee eet Ce. wccavusacke oo 68,580,054f 32%eE 63,056,000f 29%h 
GG. Blea Oe. ois svcscccos ° 104,065,391f 27%¢E 104,928,710f 18%g 
Os Ee ED: Cokes cbc crccice 169,622,663 f 79%¢g 161,351,447f 6442 
F. W. Woolworth & Co. ....eee 205,748,875f 57 %eE 208,781,783f 49 %g 
OIL COMPANIES 
Colonial Beacon Oil Co. rT: 2,645,290 71% def 1,322,445 6% 
Continental Oil Co. (Del. 7 abode 5,568,802 19% 4,432,594 18% 
Phillips Petroleum do, a 8dse o« ° 9,850,428 28% 4,208,706 15% 
Standard Oil Co. of Cal. ...... 15,759,001 82% 13,246,442 31 
UTILITIES 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp. 6,234,983 1% 5,173,313 1% 
Niagara Hudson Power Corp. .. 3,287,542 7% 3,221,608 4% 
North American Co. .........- 12,414,325i 19% 10,529, 596i 14% 
United Gas Corp. ...........- 4,404,622i A 4,266,729i 2% 


(a)—Class B common stock; 


(b)—Eight months ended Aug. 31; 


(d)—42 weeks ended Oct. 19; (e)—Price on Oct. 


(g)—Price on Oct. 31; 
weeks ended Oct. 20. 


> alee aad > 


(h)—Price on Nov. 


1; (i) —Twelvemonths ended Sept. 30; 


Side GF 


(¢)—Price on Aug. 
19; (f)—Ten months’ sales through Cetutaet 


(j)—42 


In April, 1934, Odlum’s firm bought 
a big block of stock in Fox Films. Ex- 
actly a year later the investment com- 
pany helped lift Paramount Pictures, 
Inc., out of bankruptcy by underwrit- 
ing $6,400,000 of its shares. 


Odlum was fast becoming a power in 
the motion picture industry. Yet he had 
only started. A month ago, Atlas, in 
conjunction with Lehman Brothers, 
Wall Street banking firm, bought the 
Radio Corporation of America’s con- 
trolling interest in the Radio-Keith- 
Orpheum Corp. 


The purchasers paid cash for 24 per 
cent of RKO’s common stock and for 
42 per cent of its debenture bonds,— 
half of RCA’s total holdings. In ad- 
dition, they took an option on the other 
half. 


Atlas and Lehman Brothers had plans 
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Merlin H. Aylesworth: RKO’s 
New Board Chairman 


up their sleeves to reorganize the bank- 
rupt film company and put it back on 
its feet. Last week they announced the 
first step: “Leo Spitz of Chicago will 
assume the position of president of the 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp... . Merlin 
H. Aylesworth (former president) will 
become chairman of the board.” 


LAWYER: The new president counts 
as his closest friend, John Hertz, Leh- 
man Brothers partner. But he didn't 
get his job on friendship alone. Film 
exhibitors consider the 47-year-old law- 
yer the country’s foremost authority 
on how to turn movie-house losses into 
profits. 


During the depression theatre chains 
like Balaban & Katz and Skouras 
Brothers flocked to his North La Salle 
Street offices for advice on beeping out 
of the red. Spitz not only told clients 
how to manage their finances—often 
he became so engrossed in a theatre’s 
problems that he himself selected 
brocades for curtains and hired ushers 
and doormen. As counsel to the advis- 
ory board of Paramount, he reduced 
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Pay Taxes 








As you look at your community, are you disturbed by the thought that you may be 
carrying more than your share of the burden? Then you'll take a personal interest in the 
method that lightens the load on the individual while greatly increasing total revenues. 


@Is your city or town, your county or 
state, half starved for money to provide 
adequate police and fire protection? 


‘Is it denied the means to improve its 
schools and playgrounds, its streets, parks 
and highways? 

And is it suffering these hardships to no 
small extent because its officials have not 
been provided with speedy mechanical 
facilities for accurately recording the 
essential data... and for promptly billing 
and vigorously collecting money due? 


Don’t think because you pay your taxes 
in full and on time that a multitude of 
needless errors and delinquencies are of 
little or no concern to you. 


The less others pay, the more you 
have to pay! 

Any system, therefore, which will mini- 
mize errors, lower collection costs, bring 
in more money and bring it in more 
quickly is of vital importance to everyone 
who contributes to the cost of government. 
Such a system is the Addressograph Tax 
Accounting Method . . . a proved suc- 
cess in hundreds of communities. 


How Newark Set an All-Time Record 
in Tax Collections 


Consider the City of Newark, as one of the 
brilliant examples of what the Addresso- 
graph Method can do to help replenish 
treasuries and lighten the burden on the 
individual. 

“In 1934” .. . we quote from the New 
York Times . . . ‘‘Newark collected 
$31,711,000 in taxes, the largest amount 
ever collected in a single year in that city. 


Collections of $10,772,232 in delinquent 
taxes also set a new record.”’ 


“The methods employed in getting the 
money should be interesting to every tax 
official . . . every taxpayer. A published 
Newark report says: ‘““Time-consuming rou- 
tine tasks of endlessly copying and compar- 
ing longhand records have been eliminated. 
More compact, more legible records than 
were possible formerly, are now written 
much more speedily and with far greater 
accuracy « « « Bills are now computed, 
printed and accurately balanced by machine 
*« « « Employees have been assigned to the 
more important jobs of improving assess- 
ment methods and carrying on a continu- 
ous billing and tax collection campaign.” 


Where the old method required the copy- 
ing, checking and balancing of 495,000 
separate items by hand... . plus filling in 
165,000 bills . . . the modernized Addresso- 
graph method completely and accurately 
lists property descriptions and names and 
addresses from fire-proof, error-proof rec- 
ords, at the rate of 1600 an hour. The billing 
is done on an automatic Addressograph at 
the rate of 2500 per hour. 


Prompt, accurate and frequent billing of 
both current and delinquent taxes . . . plus 
a series of individualized collection letters 
produced on Dupligraph machines... were 
largely responsible for materially improving 
collections and the city’s credit. 


How You Can Help Lighten Taxes 


Does it mean something to you to live ina 
community that honors its obligations 
promptly ... pays its teachers, policemen, 
firemen, on time and in full. . . saves every 
possible dollar in the assessing and collect- 
ing of taxes and thus makes available more 
money for essential services? 


Thousands of public officials are sin- 
cerely striving toward these very goals. 
And you can perform a real service by 
bringing this message to the attention of 
those officials in your community who have 
the power to act in your behalf. 


Suggest to them that they find out how 
the Addressograph method is saving money 
not only for the taxpayers of Newark, but 
for those of Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Cleveland, and many smaller towns and 
counties as well as large cities ... how it 
is everywhere giving the taxpayer more 
for his money! 


All this information may be readily ob- 
tained from the nearest Addressograph rep- 
resentative. Consult principal city tele- 
phone books, or write us for convincing facts. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 


Division of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Offices in All Principal Cities of the World 


Just as Addressograph saves money for taxpayers, so it speeds 
up work and saves money for businesses of every kind and size. 
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RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 
CRUISES 


Expertly planned 
Efficiently managed 
Sailing on noble ships 





AROUND 
SOUTH AMERICA 


in the express liner “Columbus” 
Sailing February 11, 1936 


The first cruise from New York com- 
pletely around South America since 1930. 
On the famous North German Lloyd 
liner “Columbus,” the largest ship ever 
to make a Round South America Cruise. 
Through the Panama Canal; down the 
West Coast of South America; through 
the Straits of Magellan, and up the East 
Coast. With visits to the southern con- 
tinent’s great ports and historic cities. 


All in 45 days. February 11 to March 27 
$495 up — one class only 


e 
SOUTH SEA 
ISLANDS 


in the “Stella Polaris” 
Sailing January 21, 1936 


To the most interesting of the South Sea 
Islands, and New Guinea. Through the 
Dutch East Indies to India and Ceylon. 
Then by way of Madagascar, South Africa 
and Liberia to Havre and Southampton. 
Visiting, among other places: 


Marquesas Fiji Islands Durban 
Tahiti Bali, Java Cape Town 
Society Islands Sumatra St. Helena 


Samoan Islands Nias, Flores Monrovia 
January 21 to May 9 — 109 days 


Limited to 125 members 6 


$1035 up — with shore excursions 


& 
WEST INDIES 
CRUISES 


in the “ Britannic”’ 


Four escape-from-winter cruises in the 
Cunard- White Star liner “ Britannic.” 


January 31 to February 19 $210 up 


February 20 to March 10 $210 up 
March 11 to March 27 $177.50 up 
March 27 to April 5 $100 up 


For particulars of any of these cruises 
and reservations see any office of 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


New York: 670 Fifth Ave. (at 53rd St.) 
Boston: 145 Tremont St. 122 Newbury St. 
Philadelphia: 1517 Walnut St. 
Chicago: 320 North Michigan Ave. 


OR YOUR LOCAL AGENT 








long-term leases, drastically cut expen- 
ses, and made possible the company’s 
reorganization. 


BACHELOR: Yet Spitz doesn’t care 
much for the movies as entertainment. 
He prefers going to the races. Friends 
say he has always hankered for a rac- 
ing stable of his own. An innate dread 
of doing anything in excess stops him. 
His love of moderation governs every 
action: He dresses quietly, avoids fancy 
foods, never drinks more than two cock- 
tails. 

To his secretary, the quiet, black- 
haired bachelor is “the grandest boss 
in all the world”; to his enemies, he is 
a money-maker who delights in driving 
a hard bargain. 


® Lehman Brothers and Atlas Corpo- 
ration liked their collaboration in the 
movies so well that they decided to ex- 
tend their joint endeavors into the avi- 
ation industry. Last week the two firms 
bought General Motors Corp.’s 13 per 
cent interest in Transcontinental & 
Western Air, Inc., the “Lindbergh line.” 
This gave the two investing firms work- 
ing control over the 3,400-mile airways 
system operating between Newark, N. 
J., and Los Angeles, Calif. 

Lehman and Atlas did not reveal 
how much they paid for the 81,204 
shares of TWA; but at the market price 
of approximately $15 a share, the stock 
was worth some $1,200,000. 

The deal didn’t entirely remove Gen- 
eral Motors from the aviation industry. 
The big auto company still owns 30 
per cent of the stock of North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc., whose Eastern Air 
Lines fly from Newark to Miami and 
New Orleans and between Chicago and 
Jacksonville. Observers declared Gen- 
eral Motors sold its TWA stock because 
the Postoffice Department frowned on 
its holding a controlling interest in two 
airmail carriers. 


TELEGRAPH: Gains and Congress 
Let Western Union Snub Postal 


Many sales managers have discov- 
ered that when a messenger boy rings 
a door bell or enters a business office, 
he usually gets prompt attention. Re- 
cently many persons in large cities 
have answered a ring, expecting impor- 
tant news, only to have a Western 
Union boy hand them a package of Life 
Savers, a bottle of Pluto Water, or 
sample cough drops. The boy usually 
explains that the manufacturer pre- 
sents his compliments and hopes the 
recipient will like the product. 

The householder sometimes fails to 
fall into the spirit of the thing. Mes- 
sengers complain that some people sic 
dogs on them or even threaten them 
with canes and umbrellas. The service 
is good for The Western Union Tele- 
greph Co.’s revenue, however. 

As a result of improved general 
business conditions, the company last 
week reported $3,414,903 net income 
for the first nine months of 1935—al- 
most double 1934’s figure of $1,783,566. 
Western Union’s performance is not 


likely to make the company’s officials 








INTERNATIONAL 
Newcomb Carlton: Not Much to 
Say About a Merger With Postal 


eager for a merger with Postal Tele- 
graph, as recommended early this year 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission. 


CompPETIToOR: Postal Telegraph, on its 
share of the nation’s telegraph busi- 
ness, lost $992,807 in the first half of 
this year after continuing deficits since 
1931. Last June Postal sought permis- 
sion to reorganize under Section 77B 
of the Bankruptcy Law. 

Postal officials would be delighted 
to have a merger with Western Union 
end their worries. But this would re- 
quire special legislation by Congress 
waiving the provisions of the Federal 
anti-trust laws. At its last session, 
Congress ignored FCC’s request for 
such legislation, but Postal still has 
hopes. 

Proponents of the merger claim it 
would eliminate waste and duplication 
of service. The money spent by the two 
companies in competitive activities 
could be used to reduce costs, or to 
extend telegraph lines into communi- 
ties now lacking such facilities. They 
point out that France, with only one- 
third and Germany with only one-half 
the population of the United States, 
each has more telegraph offices. 

On the other hand, critics oppose 
unification as tending to set up 4 
dangerous monopoly. They fear large 
numbers of workers would lose their 
jobs. 


Diviwenp: Newcomb Carlton and 
Roy B. White, Western’s chairman and 
president, simply look the other way 
when a merger with Postal is men- 
tioned. They look the other way, too, 
when a Western Union dividend, miss- 
ing since 1932, is mentioned. Although 
this year’s earnings apparently will 
pass $4 per share, building up of work- 
ing capital still seems more important 
than dividend resumption. 


Western Union owns 89 per cent of 
all American telegraph offices, and has 
87 per cent of the country’s wire mile- 
age. It pays 87 per cent of telegraph 
company taxes, and has more than 
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When is 
an Old Trade-mark 


really 


HE “LIFE SPAN” of a trade-mark parallels 

that of a business or professional man, with 
one great difference—a trade-mark can be con- 
stantly revitalized. 

With man, the first stage is that of growth and 
widening influence. Next comes the second, or 
middle-aged stage, wherein for a long time he is 
at the height of his reputation. This gradually 
and inevitably merges into the third period, 
wherein he loses out before the competition of 
younger men and newer methods. 

When trade-marks reach this third period, 
something must be done to revitalize them. To 
quote from an outstanding national advertiser's 
general letter to stockholders (from which we 
borrowed the subject of this advertisement), 
“There are three general ways in which Manage- 
ment may meet this: 

1. It may produce new products under new 

trade names...a slow and expensive process. 

2. It may purchase other trade-marks that are 
in the first, or growing portion of their 
‘Life Span.’ 

3. It may shift the old trade-mark to cover 
new products, thereby conserving the money 
spent in past years’ advertising of the old 
mark.” 

It takes great experience to prescribe for a trade- 
mark whose brightly-minted image has grown 
over-familiar to a changing world. Time stales its 
lustre . . . familiarity breeds indifference . .. new 
symbols eclipse it. 


A real “Trade-mark House” 


Lord & Thomas doubt that any other advertising 
agency can match their long experience and fruit- 
ful strategy in the field of trade-marks old and 


LORD & THOMAS : advertising 


“Old”? 


new. For 63 years we have christened, nursed, 
encouraged, and sent them forth to win suprem- 
acy in more national fields than we can enumer- 
ate. You know them. Your grandparents knew 
them. And your grandchildren will know them. 
They are a vital part of America’s higher stand- 
ards of living. 

Lord & Thomas salesmanship-in-print put these 
trade-marks up there, over the years. And Lord & 
Thomas strategy is constantly devising new ways 
to keep them up there — making money for their 
owners. We do not believe in an “Old Man’s Home 
for Trade-marks.” We believe in keeping them 
out in the field, working — where they belong! 


New Cases—New Prescriptions 


Lord & Thomas fully appreciate the advantages 
of the aforementioned three general premises for 
aging trade-marks. We have, many times, evolved 
supplementary by-products to carry on the name. 
And we have elevated these same by-products to 
the stature of successful products by true sales- 
manship-in-print. We open up new fields, create 
countless modern packages, fire with enthusiasm 
the national dealer. 

In addition, we constantly discover new ways 
to revitalize trade-marks. For example, a totally 
new kind of radio contest for a deniifrice—it 
breaks all records. For a great marketing organ- 
ization, a striking new advertising appeal—sprung 
from a four-year research with leading univer- 
sities on a product more than 25 years old...a 
product with no apparent new appeal. Each case 
may be different, demanding bold and original 
thought. But Lord & Thomas, we believe, have 
been singularly successful in finding the right 
prescription, 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London 


Each office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest 
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WORN BY 
ERIK RHODES 
RKO STAR 


Action today will 
bring you this Coat 
for Christmas joy! 


KORDO-GATOR 
Leather Jacket 


PREPAID 


Yes, even if your favorite haber- 
dasher now has plenty of BLOCK- 
BILT Leather Coats in stock, it’s 
not a bit too early to select yours 
or one to give to father, brother, 
son or husband. These rugged, 
California-styled coats are selling 
as fast as “big game” tickets! The 
style illustrated is simulated Alli- 
gator Leather. In Tan, Gray, Brown 
or Black. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send his 
name, with money-order for $10.95, 
and your chest measure and color 

choice to 


H. & L. BLOCK 


* Specialists in Leather Sportswear * 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


& L. BLOCK, San Francisco, Calif. 


H. 
10.95. Send 
osed find mone .order for $19.” a 
a | find to-Gaton” Coat as indicat 
P’ 





46,000 employes. About a third of 
them are messengers. 


MeESSENGERS: Scratch a Western 
Union messenger boy and you will find 
a potential industrial leader. Andrew 
Carnegie got his start in a WU suit. 
So.did Thomas A. Edison. Likewise 
Glenn H. Curtiss, aviation pioneer; 
William A. Irvin, U. S. Steel president; 
William Loeb, utility man; William P. 
Kenney of the Great Northern; and, 
for that matter George Bancroft, mo- 
tion picture star. More than a million 
businessmen were once messengers. 

Messenger work doesn’t pay very 
well. Few boys make as much as $9 
or $10 a week. Instead of a regular 
salary, they get a percentage of what 
the customer pays for their services: 
40 per cent for delivering packages, a 
fixed fee for telegrams. If a boy per- 
suades the recipient of a telegram to 
send an answer he gets a bonus. The 
company thinks that meeting people 
in business houses ought to help mes- 
sengers get a job later on. Western 
Union takes on most of its boys at 16 
and hopes they will graduate to better 
positions by the time they are 20. To 
help them, the company provides free 
vocational training. 

Western Union boys do a great 
many things that do not come under 
the head of delivering. Some are un- 
pleasant, some pleasant. Not infre- 
quently a mother calls Western Union 
when she wants to go out to dinner 
with her husband but can’t because her 
little boy was not invited. Western 
Union provides a lad to take the child 
to the movies. Messenger boys like 
that job. But they don’t care so much 
about exercising dogs or taking chil- 
dren to school. 

Old ladies—and some not so old— 
who think it unsafe to go out alone, 
call for messengers to escort them— 
sometimes to the theatre. The boys 
don’t usually get asked to see the 
show, merely to call back after the 
final curtain. 


DRUGS: Army of Wholesalers as 
A Retailers’ Service of Supply 


An independent druggist can save 
overhead expense by doing most of his 
own work. He can put up his own 
shutters, compound his own prescrip- 
tions, mix his sodas. Usually he need 
pay no wages to anyone but himself. 

The independent can thrive on a sales 
volume that would ruin a chain drug- 
store, less than $100,000 annual sales. 

There are more than 55,000 independ- 
ent druggists in the United States. They 
have to be backed up by wholesalers. 
None can carry in stock all of the many 
thousand items from pharmaceuticals 
to Mickey Mouse dolls, demanded by 
drugstore customers. 

Last week, McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
a combination of 52 large wholesale 
drug suppliers feeding the nation’s 
independent druggists, announced its 
earnings for nine-months of 1935. The 
company reported net income of $1,417,- 
383 for the period, a 1414 per cent im- 
provement over 1934. It was a sub- 


—_ —— 


stantial improvement, but still a long 
way from enough to pay current divi- 
dends plus arrears amounting to $14 a 
share on the preferred stock, or a tota] 
of $5,969,600. 

President F. D. Coster announced 
Nov. 6 that, subject to the approval of 
stockholders, his company would be 
recapitalized in the hope of resuming 
preferred dividends by March, 1936. 
For each share of present preference 
stock, the holder will get 1% shares of 
new preference stock, 4% share of com- 
mon stock, and 50 cents in cash. This, 
by way of compensation for accrued 
dividends. 


Success Story: F. Donald Coster’s 
mother wanted him to be a lawyer, but 


WIDE WORLD 


Pres. R. B. White: Western Union 
Earnings Don’t Always Mean Dividends 


his father, of German stock, believed in 
handing down the family trade—in the 
case of the Costers, bulk chemicals. 
Donald emerged from Johns Hopkins, 
Columbia and Heidelberg, with a law 
degree and a foundation of chemistry 
as well. When his father’s failing 
health made it necessary for someone 
to take charge of both family and 
business, law went out the window. 

In 1925, at the age of 41 Coster had 
moved his chemical firm, Girard & 
Company, to Bridgeport, Conn., and 
was selling his products to manufac- 
turers such as Lehn & Fink and Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, 92-year-old drug 
firm. 

He thought a great deal about dis- 
tribution. He was impatient with the 
service of wholesalers, dissatisfied with 
the profit they took. Also it displeased 
him that his own trade name became 
e , Bd] Ul I 
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BOSTON’S FAMED PARKER HOUSE: tts 


Colorful History and Traditional Hospitality Have Endeared 
It to Thousands of Travelers for More Than Two Generations 


A modest advertisement in the Boston 
Herald of April 24, 1856, announced the 
opening of the Parker House, which the 
proprietors described as a “new and ele- 
gant establishment . . . having Chambers 
and Parlors for the accommodation of 
about one hundred gentlemen.” Further, 
athe proud owners of the new hostelry 
‘claimed that they had “spared no expense 
fitting this house with all the arrange- 
4ments and appliances necessary for the 
omfort of its guests, and they assure 
ithem no efforts shall be wanting on their 
part to meet the approbation of the 
public.” 
= The advertisement is of interest today 
+yecause the Parker House in Boston has 
become one of the world’s really famous 
hotels. Many are the celebrities who 
“have slept under its roof,’ many the ban- 


@quet served at its board. The heyday of 


the professional dining club found the 
4nfluential, literary Saturday Club con- 
*vening at the Parker House. Side by side 
Sat twinkle-eyed Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
suave James Russell Lowell, timid Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, gentle John Greenleaf 
Whittier. Club members made witty 
speeches, helped entertain authors Charles 
Dickens, Matthew Arnold, many another. 
Still preserved with its original furnish- 
ings is the room Dickens occupied during 
his sojourn. 

In 1927, the old Parker House gave 
way to a new building, but it was char- 
acteristic that a wing of the old structure 
was left standing to accommodate guests 
who just would not stay at another hotel. 
So to this day, the new Parker House, 
carrying on the old traditions of the 
founder, is mellowed by physical contact 
with a section of the old building which 
saw so many famous people, and gave 
shelter and comfort to thousands. 


‘VITTLES’: Guest Pays Parker 
House Wonderful Compliment 


If Boston’s famed Parker House can 
boast of one feature more than another, 
that feature is food. Founded in 1856 by a 
restaurateur, the hotel became a mecca 
for epicures, still is. Many of the Negro 
waiters who served rising young lawyers, 
statesmen, business men in the old Parker 
House are still serving the same patrons, 
now successful and eminent, in the new 
Parker House. Tradition, good food and 
deft service make strong ties. 

Chary of high-falutin’ terms and super- 
lative cliches, the Parker House manage- 
ment prefers to talk of “good food”, or 














Boston’s Famed Parker House: Among 
Other Things It Gave the World a Roll 


better, delights in quoting an enthusiastic 
New Englander who said “The ‘vittles’ 
are great!” Hard times made no difference 
in quality and quantity of food. To this 
day steaks* are measured by special 
gauges whose specifications were laid 
down in the free-feeding ’90s. Parker 
House menus contain their share of fancy 
dishes, but Saturday night is sacred to 
baked beans and brown bread, prepared 
as they are no place else in the world. And 
always there are crisp, golden-brown 
Parker House rolls. 


CONVENTION: Famous Company 


Has Most Successful Session 


With the opening of its swank new 
Roof Ballroom earlier this month, Bos- 
ton’s Parker House was prepared to cater 
to large functions as it has to smaller 
ones for many, many years. Always one 
of the most popular meeting places for 
clubs and societies, the Parker House 
only recently played host to the conven- 
tion of a famous organization so satisfac- 
torily that Mr. E. F. Malone, General 
Manager of the New England Coca-Cola 
Bottling Co., made the following com- 
ment: “It is my feeling, and that of 
other officials of Coca-Cola interests that 
the Parker House typifies the fine tradi- 
tions of New England hospitality. The 
personal interest so thoughtfully and 
intelligently manifested by your many 
employes, both among those who were 
directly serving us and those who were 
not, was so intimate and helpful that they 
added greatly to the success of the con- 
vention and the ease of conducting it.” 





ANNEX: “Parker House is the Bos- 


ton annex of Harvard College” 


“No patron of Parker’s will need to be told 
that the anomalous bipeds who haunt that 
hostelry, with walking sticks carried wrong 
end up, and with voices that apparently em- 
brace all mankind in their confidences, are 
Harvard men. The Parker House is the 
Boston annex of Harvard College. Collegians 
fast and furious, and those who are feebly 
imitative and lack fat purses, betake them- 
selves to the famous caravansary on School 
Street, the first to do the smart thing, and 
the others to pretend to the extreme they 
cannot hope to grasp.” 

Let no Harvardman take offense at the 
above, which is a quotation from “The 
Fast Set at Harvard”, in the North Ameri- 
can Review of November 1888. Author of 
the priceless piece was smart Aleck Quest, 
who wrote with vituperative vigor and 
scathing scorn of the collegiate carousings 
of his day. Judged by Quest’s descrip- 
tion, Harvard undergraduates of today 
are plaster saints of perfect mold. 

Many of Harvardmen’s horrible habits 
have been dropped by the wayside, but 
the pleasant one of making their head- 
quarters at Boston’s Parker House still 
survives. Far from being “anomalous 
bipeds”, Harvardmen in the Parker House 
today are so well-behaved that they can- 
not be told from ordinary mortals. There 
always has been, and always will be, a 
soft spot in the hotel's historic heart for 
Harvardmen, wild or tame, and the Har- 
vard-Yale game at Cambridge next week 
offers an excellent opportunity for a 
pleasurable reunion. The Parker House 
looks forward to playing host to many a 
Harvard alumnus. 

If enough Harvardmen, Yalemen, or 
any men, evince a desire to read Aleck 
Quest’s article in full, Boston’s Parker 
House will consider reprinting it for dis- 
tribution. Meanwhile, a few copies will 
be available for reading at the Parker 
House, will be loaned on request to any 
guest inquiring at Managing Director 
Sherrard’s office, 


CHALLENGE: NEWS-WEEK Read- 
ers Put to the Test 


For more than two years now has the 
Parker House been publishing columns 
like these in another magazine, whose 
readers have been so appreciative of 
the interesting historical anecdotes and 
amusing incidents presented in place of 
the usual advertising bromides, that they 
have written thousands of letters to, spent 
thousands of dollars in, the Parker House. 

Question before the House is: are 
‘News-Week readers as receptive, re- 
sponsive, appreciative? Are they keen 
enough for a monthly column of this kind 
to write so to the Parker House? News- 
Weex’s loyal Boston representative pas- 
sionately claims they are; Boston’s famed 
Parker House dispassionately waits for 
results. 


* Broiled over charcoal, they melt in one’s mouth. 


+ All rooms have private bath, shower and circulating 
ice water. Plenty of singles at $3, doubles at $4.50. 
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This is real money 


“Today I received a check 
for $20.00 for a story. Another 
I sold for $34.00. Not bad 
foe a beginner, is it? The 
other day I counted up just 
how much I have won on 
advertisement contests. It 
amounted to $1,620.00.” 
Mrs. L. L. Gray 
579 E. McHarg Ave. 
Stamford, Texas 


\ 
How do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit 
of training, under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting for the day to come some 
time when you will awaken, all of a sudden, 
to the discovery, “I am a writer’? 

If the latter course is the one of your 
choosing, you probably never will write. 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must 
be internes. Engineers must be draftsmen. 
We all know that, in our times, the egg does 
come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer 
until he (or she) has been writing for some 
time. That is why so many authors and 
writers spring up out of the newspaper busi- 
ness. The day-to-day necessity of writing— 
of gathering material about which to write— 
develops their talent, their insight, their back- 
ground and their confidence as nothing else 
could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
America bases its writing instruction on 
journalism—continuous writing—the training 
_ has producéd so many successful au- 
thors. 


Learn to write by writing 


EWSPAPER Institute training is based on 

the New York Copy- Desk Method. It starts 
and keeps you writing in your own home, on your 
own time. Week by week you receive actual as- 
signments, just as if you were right at work on a 
great metropolitan daily. Your writing is indi- 
vidually corrected and constructively criticized. 
A group of men, whose combined newspaper ex- 
perience totals more than 200 years, are responsi- 
ble for this instruction. Under such sympathetic 
guidance, you. will find that (instead of vainly 
trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you 
are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self- 
flavored style—undergoing an experience that has 
a thrill to it and which at the same time develops 
_ you the power to make your feelings articu- 
ate. 

Many people who should be writing become 
awe-struck by fabulous stories about millionaire 
authors and therefore give little thought to the 
$25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to write 
—stories, articles on business, fads, travels, 
sports, recipes, etc.—things that can easily be 
turned out in leisure hours, and often on the im- 
pulse of the moment. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the 
fundamental qualities necessary to successful 
writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking 
this test. The coupon will bring it, without ob- 
ligation. Newspaper Institute of America, One 
Park Avenue, New York. 


Rowspener Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing 
Aptitude Test and further information about writ- 
ing for profit as promised in News-Weex, No- 
vember 16. 
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lost in the process of distribution and 
never got as far as the consumer. He 
decided to buy out some brand name 
manufacturing a finished product. His 
choice fell on McKesson & Robbins. 

After long negotiation he got the 
McKesson name and their Brooklyn 
factory for $1,000,000. Coster moved 
the plant bodily to Bridgeport. He sold 
$1,000,000 worth of stock, mostly in 
Connecticut, and the fun began. Fun, 
to Donald Coster, consists of ideas. 

Idea No. 1 went something like this: 
The drug wholesaler can never be 
abolished. Retailers cannot afford to 
maintain warehouses. The drug whole- 
saler gets a large slice of what people 
—often needy people—pay for drug- 
gists’ supplies. He has so many items 
to handle that the goods of any one 
manufacturer often get neglected. 

Coster’s solution: Get your own 
wholesale distribution by making cer- 
tain important wholesalers everywhere 
a part of your organization—cooperat- 
ing members, so to speak. In 1928 
Coster incorporated the new McKesson 
& Robbins. It consisted of the old 
manufacturing firm of that name and a 
collection of successful wholesalers. It 
took money to do this. A Wall Street 
banking house agreed to sell McKesson 
& Robbins stock. 

Then came October, 1929. The bank- 
ing house had its own troubles and could 
not market the stock. McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., partly paid for, found it- 
self on a limb, loaded with wholesaling 
facilities and badly in need of cash. 


Coster decided on bonds instead. 
Through other banking houses he sold 
a $25,000,000 issue of 544 per cent 20- 
ye2r bonds with heavy sinking fund 
provisions. Bang! came the 1980 sup- 
plement to the previous October’s crash. 
Pocketbooks snapped shut like clams. 


The bond issue saved McKesson & 
Robbins from receivership and enabled 
them to consolidate their organization 
program. But failure of many a retail- 
er who owed the firm money caused a 
loss in current assets of more than $5,- 
000,000. 


RESULTS: President Coster—stocky, 
rugged, looking something like a shrewd 
country physician—believes that the fu- 
ture of American business lies largely 
in the ability of the American manu- 
facturer to solve his distribution prob- 
lems. 

Wholesalers account for 85 per cent of 
McKesson & Robbins volume. Only 6 
per cent of the firm’s sales consists of 
McK. & R. manufactures. Nationally 
advertised products make up 50 per 
cent. 

McKesson & Robbins, Inc., distributed 
legal liquor during prohibition. The 
company has continued to handle Eu- 
ropeén and domestic wines and spirits. 
In 1934, liquor sales accounted for $17,- 
394,000, or 14 per cent, of the total sales 
of $124,452,631. Last year total sales 
were 18% per cent better than 1933. 


McKesson & Robbins, Inc., as whole- 
salers, handle more than 40,000 separ- 
ate items, from chemicals to clocks. 
This year they sold 260,000 dollar 
watches in one 30-day period. 


WEEK IN BUSINESS: Kellogg 
Raises Wages to Highest Ever 


‘In Battle Creek, Mich., one day last 

week, the male workers of the Kellogg 
Company, manufacturers of prepared 
cereals, went home happy. They had 
just received an unexpected 12% per 
cent wage increase, effective Oct. 28, 
Women workers got it two years ago. 

The Kellogg day is a 6-hour one, 
W. K. Kellogg believes that the amount 
in a man’s pay envelope, not his hourly 
rate of pay, shows his real earnings, 
Kellogg wages for a 36-hour week are 
now higher than 1930’s 48-hour wages 
—highest in Kellogg history, in fact. 

The company’s president declared 
that his own experience and the failure 
of other employment systems convince 
him that shorter working days and 
higher hourly pay provide the only 
solution for the country’s unemploy- 
ment problem. 

He can point to his company’s divi- 
dends in support of his statement that 
today’s increased employe efficiency 
makes it possible for him to pay as 
much for six hours’ work as he former- 
ly did for eight. 

Combined 1928-29 Kellogg dividends, 
$5,160,000. Combined 1933-34 dividends, 
$9,684,400. This year to date, $5,282,400. 

THANKSGIVING ITEM: Streamlined au- 
tomobiles and railroad trains have 
proved so successful that farmers are 
thinking about raising streamlined tur- 
keys. Monday the Department of Agri- 
culture revealed it is experimenting to 
develop new model Thanksgiving birds 
with smaller bodies, broader backs, and 
shorter legs. Present breeds, weighing 
14 to 21 pounds for the average dressed 
tom, won’t fit into many housewives’ 
ovens. 

The Department estimated turkey 
production this year will probably total 
13 per cent less than 1934’s 17,250,000 
birds—a result of the drought. Prices 
will be higher. 


WHEAT: Last month American bak- 
ers threatened to add a cent to the price 
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of a loaf of bread. Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace suggested scaling down 
the size of the loaf instead. 

The AAA last week began an investi- 
gation of bread costs in nine American 
cities. Whatever else Donald Montgom- 
ery, AAA’s consumers’ counsel, may 
find, wheat now costs twice what it did 
in 1932. Present price per bushel, vary- 
ing a little according to grade and 
market, about $1; 1932 price, 47 cents. 

Promise of a small domestic crop 
this year—estimated at less than 600,- 
000,000 bushels—plus the war scare, 
boosted wheat prices in October. So 
long as world stocks remain low, trad- 
ers think there will be a good chance of 
maintaining present price levels. Gov- 
ernment control and unfavorable weath- 
er conditions have kept down wheat 
production in the United States and 
Canada during the last few years. Do- | 
mestic 1935 production is 150,000,000 
bushels below the 1928-32 average. 


Woot: In 1909, when women wore 
long and wide skirts, the average adult 
customer bought from American mer- 
chants about 7 square yards of woolen 
and worsted piece-goods. In 1929, after 
several years of very short skirts, the 
average had fallen to four yards. 


Total consumption of wool products 
in the United States fell sharply from 
1929 to 1930 and has fluctuated since, 
nearly always below the average for 
the past ten years. Meanwhile do- 
mestic wool production has steadily in- 
creased. ~ 

Last week’s figures made it seem 
likely that 1935 would create a new 
high record for peacetime wool con- 
sumption. A shortage of domestic wool 
is certain. Renewed consumer buying 
power accounts for part of the demand. 
Experts claim that improvements in 
the styling of wool fabrics, popularizing 
campaigns, and the recent trend away 
from silk are equally responsible. 

TrapiInc Boom: Judge William C. 
Coleman’s ruling against the Public 
Utility Act of 1935 (see page 38) last 
week created a boom on the San Fran- 
cisco Stock and Curb Exchanges, rem- 
iniscent of 1929. Orders for utility 
shares poured in, prices soared, and 
the ticker tape lagged far behind the 
market. 


The New York Stock Exchange had 
already closed when the Judge read his 
decision. But in San Francisco it was 
only 12:05 P.M. Many brokers were 
eating in the tenth-floor Stock Ex- 
change Lunch Club. When the news 
came over the wires, they raced to the 
trading floor. An exchange official ob- 
served: “I counted 42 entirely un- 
touched lunches on the tables where 
chairs had been pushed back and trad- 
ers made a mad dash for the door and 
elevators.” ; 


Next day a similar boom occurred in 
New York. Westerners like to point out 
that the three-hour difference in time 
gives traders on the Pacific Coast an 
important advantage over those in the 
East. Closing prices in San Francisco 
often indicate how the market will open 
in New York the following day. 
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The ticket agent of any railroad can route you on 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THE SPORTSMAN . THE F. F. V. 


The finest fleet of genuinely air-conditioned trains in the world 
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backs 


CAN'T SKID 
OFF YOUR 
SHOULDERS 


Banish another of life's little 
annoyances. Now skidding, 
binding Suspenders are out- 
moded by ‘‘Free-Swing’s” 
swivel action back which 
adjusts to every body motion, 
assures perfect comfort and fit. 


The season's smartest patterns 
in “‘Free-Swing"’ Suspenders 
are modestly priced. Most 
styles $1 » others $1.50 


If your dealer hasn't "Free - Swings” send 
us his name with your remittance and we'll 
supply you. A. Stein & Company, 1149 
West Congress Street - Chicago, Illinois 


The Mark of Distinction 
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UTILITIES: Holding Firm Gets 


Reprieve From ‘Death Sentence’ 





At 2:30 P. M. Thursday of last week, 
attendants hurriedly summoned law- 
yers and newspaper men into a fifth- 
floor court room in the Baltimore Post- 


| Office Building. 


With a lightness born of years of 
whirling on ice-skating rinks, Federal 


| District Judge William C. Coleman 
| stepped to the bench: “I am now ready 
| to announce my opinion in the matter 
| of the American States Public Service 


Co ” 


Then, reading a brief summary of his 


96-page decision, the Coolidge-appointed 


jurist called the Public Utility (Death 
Sentence) Act of 1935 “invalid in its 


| entirety.” 


Scarcely two months ago, trustees 
of the bankrupt American States Co. 
informed Judge Coleman the new 
Utility Law conflicted with provisions 
of the Bankruptcy Act under which 


| they were reorganizing. Stockholders 








immediately entered the case—one 
group asking him to uphold the Utility 
Law, another pleading he void it. 

The government, which was not suing 
or being sued, could enter the case only 
as adviser to the court. It wanted the 
suit thrown out: The case was pre- 
mature because the act had not yet 
gone into effect. It was collusive be- 
cause both sides wanted the same 
thing—a prohibited advisory opinion on 
constitutionality. 

In his decision, Judge Coleman an- 
swered the government’s’. charges. 
“There has been no collusion between 
the parties”: They had a real conflict 
of interest. Nor was it premature; be- 
cause the law goes into effect Dec. 1, 
he found “an actual, pressing need for 
a prompt ruling on the act’s validity.” 

Then, seldom raising his gray-blue 
eyes from his papers, he read his reas- 
ons for thinking the law void: 

1—-Since the act could not be limited 
merely to utility companies engaged 
in interstate commerce, Congress “flag- 
rantly exceeded” its powers by trying 
to regulate intrastate commerce, a con- 
cern of the States. 

2—In attempting to close the mails 
to firms which did not comply with the 
law, Congress exceeded its authority 
under the postal power because the 
“exclusion bears no relation necessarily 
to the use itself but to the user of the 
mails.” 

3—Congress “flagrantly violated” the 
due process clause by writing into the 
act “grossly arbitrary, unreasonable 
and capricious” provisions. 

Until the Supreme Court of the 
United States makes a final decision, 
Judge Coleman’s ruling—like any other 
District Court finding—binds only the 
company that brought the suit. And 
various intermediate stages of appeal 
will probably postpone a Supreme Court 
opinion for about a year. Nevertheless, 
this first court pronouncement on the 
law caused a tremendous reaction. 

According to SEC Chairman James 
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M. Landis, Administration leaders were 
officially “going along normally, churn- 
ing along in our work.” Actually they 
were worried. , 

From the first they had not liked 
the American States case. Because the 
government was not a party to the 
suit, it could neither defend the law 
nor appeal an unfavorable. decision. 
As for the case’s prematurity, not un- 
til long after the Dec. 1 registration 
will the government know to which 
firms the death sentence and other 
provisions of the law apply. 

Moreover, choice of the American 
States Co. as a test of the law seemed 
unfortunate. American States is en- 
gaged wholly in intrastate business, 
while the law rests on Congress’s power 
over interstate commerce. 


Meanwhile Landis directed his efforts 
to a more immediate situation. Though 
he had asked companies to register by 
Dec. 1, so far only one small firm had 
complied. Without “appealing,” 
“warning” anyone, he reminded stock- 
holders that failure to register might 
bring on their companies fines as high 
as $200,000. He also reminded utilities 
that unregistered firms may be barred 
from every sort of business. 


But Judge Coleman’s vigorous dis- 
approval of the Utility Act strength- 
ened firms in their determination to 
defy registration. Stock traders, far 
from being frightened by the thought 
of fines and other penalties Mr. Landis 
suggested, likewise expressed their sat- 
isfaction with the Coleman ruling. In 
New York they bought utilities stocks 
so heavily they sent prices spurting up 
1 to 3 points. In San Francisco their 
trading created the first million-dollar 
day since 1929. 


or 


RAID: Police No Respecters of 


Pure Art at Illustrators’ Show 


Just as they have for 30 years, the 
Society of Illustrators last week pro- 
duced in New York their annual private 
show for the benefit of needy artists. 
In the audience, 800 artists, lawyers, 
publishers and friends roared merrily 
at “Welcome Pilgrims! (The Fannie’s 
First Play).’”’ And they shrieked at the 
octogenarian soldiers busily knitting, 
then marching off at the call to colors, 
without paying the slightest attention 
to a strip artist: “Delight That Failed.” 

Even more loudly did they laugh as 
two men, with the wrinkled and flat- 
footed appearance of movie plain- 
clothesmen, stalked onto the stage. 
“I’m a police officer,” announced one. 
(Cheers from the audience). “This show 
is stopped. It’s an indecent perform- 
ance.” (More cheers). 

But they were police and the show 
was stopped—with five girls bundled 
off to Magistrates Court and $50 bail. 
Indignantly the artists demanded that 
police arrest the audience, too. “Move 
along, move along,” commanded the 
officers. Protests grew louder. “Aw, 
tell it to the judge.” Five judges in the 
audience departed from the front row. 
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ANTIOCH: West's ‘Little Harvard’ 
Honors Its Study-Earn Pioneer 


Arthur E. Morgan, president of An- 
tioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
edits the semi-monthly “Antioch 
Notes.” From September through May 
several thousand persons receive free 
the 614-by-4%4-inch pamphlet. Years 
ago someone put Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s name on the subscription list. 

Morgan’s frank, pointed and sen- 
sible remarks about life and human 
beings pleased Mr. Roosevelt. He want- 
ed to know more about Morgan. 

He learned that the tall, rather shy 
educator was born in Cincinnati and 
grew up in Minnesota. Poor eyesight 
forced him to leave school at 19. He 
tramped through the West, supporting 
himself by working on farms, in lum- 
ber camps, and printing shops. After 
three years he returned to Minnesota 
and joined his father’s engineering 
firm. Then he began his career as a 
“tamer of rivers.” Today he is the 
country’s leading flood-control expert, 
with over 75 projects and drainage 
codes in six States to his record. 

A year ao last May, when the Pres- 
ident looked for a chairman to head 
the Tennessee Valley Power Authority, 
he picked Morgan out of 150 possibili- 
ties. Morgan accepted. A month later the 
new head of the government’s billion- 
odd dollar “planned economy” project 
sent the President another document: 

“I’m herewith sending you a state- 
ment of all real and personal property 
and other assets owned by me, my wife 
and my children as of June 1, 1933.” 
When Morgan finishes his TVA job 
he will file a comparable statement. 


EpucaATorR: Next Monday Morgan 
comes to New York. In the Hotel 
Roosevelt he will be honored not as an 
engineer but as an educator. Antioch 
College trustees are marking his 15th 
anniversary as president. 

Antioch College—opened in 1853 with 
Horace Mann as president—soon won 
fame as the “little Harvard of the 
West.” But his successors failed to 
maintain its early eminence. 

In 1920 the trustees heard Morgan— 
who harnessed the Miami River after 
the Dayton flood—wanted to try an 
education plan: combine classroom 
study with an outside paying job. Hop- 
ing he would put new life into the in- 
stitution, they elected him president. 

Last year 300 firms in the United 
States and Canada paid $150,000 to 
650 Antioch students they employed. 
Men’s salaries averaged $15.57 a week; 
women’s, $13.75. Two pupils hold the 
same job—over a four-year period, if 
possible—one studying. at the college 
while the other works. 

Morgan—who still writes “Antioch 
Notes” and keeps tabs on the college 
from his TVA headquarters—says fig- 
ures prove his plan works: 50 per cent 
of the graduates since 1921 hold jobs 
with firms they served as undergradu- 
ates, and not more than 10 per cent 
have ever been unemployed. 
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It was the offer we made in the June 3rd issue of Time. She asked 
the sales manager, for whom she worked, if she might compare the 
new B-12 and its *Nuphonic Reproduction, with the seven-year-old 


machine she was using. 


Her enthusiasm for this new product of Dictaphone engineers is 
duplicated in thousands of offices where the test has been made. 
When secretaries hear the clear, clean-cut, natural tone of Nuphonic 
Reproduction, they marvel at this new transcribing instrument. 

Ask your secretary to use this new B-12 in your office on your work. 
An hour's use will prove more than anything we might say about 
it. Simply phone or write the Dictaphone office in your city and re- 
quest the loan of a stock machine, at no cost to you. Do it TODAY. 


THE NEW B-12 


DICUAP IONS 





The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered 

Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 

Makers of Dictating Machines and Acces- 

sories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
s 


*Nuphonic Reproduction—a new 
development of the Dictaphone labo- 





ratories— gives a new standard of 
voice clarity such as secretaries have 
never before experienced. 








Dictaphone Sales Corporation NW-ll 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
In Canada—137 Wellington St. West, Toronto 


[] I want to see your represeniative. 
[_] Please send me your Nuphonic Progress Portfolio. 



































And charge them 
PLENTY to stop there. 
it’s hard business... brings out the Simon Legree 
in you ... but it’s the way to win at MONOP- 
OLY—the great trading and bargaining game. 
And to win at MONOPOLY is what everyone is 
trying to do these days. From rags to riches, and 
from riches to rags, all in an hour's fun. 


MONOPOLY 


is the Nation’s new game 
MONOPOLY—flat folding board, equipment in separate 
box—$2.00 
MONOPOLY—Popular white box Edition—$3.00 
MONOPOLY—Fine Edition, Improved Equipment—$5.00 
MONOPOLY—Club 
Edition, gold box, com- 


partment bank, ivoroid 
pieces—$10.00 


AT ALL LEADING DEAL- 
ERS or by mail from 
Salem. 


PARKER BROTHERS in 


NEW YORK LONDON 








SALEM MASS 











You will find in this issue of 
News-WeEEeK facts of significant 
interest, printed in no other 
publication. 

It started with 2,000 feet of 
teletype dispatches from all 
over the world, with the read- 
ing of 12 miles of columns of 
news from newspapers in all 
languages, with more than 
5,000 photographs. 

There followed many hours 
of interviewing, checking, re- 
searching—for accuracy’s sake. 

The result you see: the latest 
from Ethiopia, Washington, 
everywhere. 
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MEDICINE: Britons Would Alter 
Decalogue to End Incurable Pain 


Last week a “kindly-faced elderly 
family doctor” sat down with a London 
Daily Mail reporter. The anonymous 
doctor made a statement as amazing 
as any British or American newspaper 
reader has ever seen: 

“Five times I have taken a life,” he 
said. “I have broken the law and under 
similar circumstances I would do so 
ae 

“My justification—not my excuse— 
for what I have done is that humanity 
knows no law. 

“T still carry with me the memory of 
the cases to which I refer and of the 
happy faces before they died. The first 
was a newborn child, clearly doomed to 
imbecility. With the squeeze of a finger 
and thumb I had taken its life. 

“The second was the case of a child 
born without a skullcap. 

“The third case was that of a farmer 
suffering from an incurable, agonizing 
disease. He died clasping my hand 
and murmuring, ‘God bless you’... 

“The fourth case was that of a man 
suffering from the same disease... 
The fifth ... the same... 

“If I permitted a dog to suffer the 
same way I permitted these patients 
to suffer, I should be prosecuted for 
causing unnecessary cruelty in not 
putting it out of misery.” 


EuTHANASIA: Not for months has the 
British press had so controversial a 
piece as THE RIGHT TO KILL—title of the 
unnamed doctor’s story. All in all, it 
looked suspiciously like publicity for 
England’s Euthanasia Legalization So- 
ciety which this Winter hopes to intro- 
duce a bill in Parliament. Its propon- 
ents advocate lawful euthanasia—the 
practice of painlessly putting to death 
victims of incurable diseases. 

The society—headed by Lord Moy- 
nihan, outstanding British surgeon—al- 
ready has drafted the application which 
softening of the brain or cancer of the 
larynx sufferers might want to sign: 

I am — years of age and am suf- 
fering from a disease involving se- 
vere pain, which ....is of an incura- 
ble and fatal character. 

I have consulted my nearest rela- 
tive ... set my affairs in order. 









the UNLY 


MEDICATED WITH 
INGREDIENTS OF 
Vicks VapoRus 


Modern successor to old- 
fashioned cough syrups 
++-more convenient... 
less expensive... lingers 
longer in the throat. 
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I have requested ...(adoctor) ... 
to administer euthanasia if permission 
is granted, and he has consented to 
ee 

Under terms of the proposed bill, a 
specially appointed euthanasia referee 
would pass on the application. If he ap- 
proved, after interviewing the applicant, 
he would give a doctor permission to in- 
ject a lethal dose of morphine or some 
other drug to induce painless death. 


MurRper: In the United States and 
Canada, doctors ranging from Allen 
Roy Dafoe, the quintuplets’ physician, 
in Callander, Ont., to Dr. J. C. Geiger, 
director of public health in San Fran- 
cisco, almost uniformly condemn eu- 
thanasia. Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor 
of the American Medical Association's 
Journal, and spokesman for most doc- 





INTERNATIONAL 
Dr. Fishbein: ‘No Civilized Country 
Permits Murder Except in Self-Defense’ 


tors, snapped: “No civilized country 
permits murder except in self-defense 


Dr. Iago Galdston, director of infor- 
mation at the New York Academy of 
Medicine, struck the note sounded by 
the majority of doctors: “Doctors are 
- . . interested in maintaining life . 
if society wants executioners, it will 
have to look for them in other ranks.” 

About the only articulate voice eu- 
thanasia could muster in the United 
States belonged to Dr. Alexis Carrel, 
the Rockefeller Institute’s Nobel Prize 
winner. The bald little researcher, who 
has Charles A. Lindbergh as a labora- 
tory assistant, went Lord Moynihan 
and his British friends a step further: 
“Sentimental prejudices should not 
stand in the way of civilization. It is 
my opinion that not only incurables but 
kidnapers, murderers, habitual crimi- 
nals of all kinds, as well as the hope- 
lessly insane, should be quietly and 
painlessly disposed of.” 


. INCURABLE: Few other American 
doctors take Carrel’s realistic attitude. 
They insist an “incurable” disease is 
almost undefinable and like to cite two 
recent ¢xamples to prove the point. A 
man with pernicious anemia was bound 
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inevitably for the grave in 1925. Yeta 
year later the Whipple-Minot-Murphy 
liver treatment made it a relatively 
minor malady. In 1922 diabetics, pre- 
viously doomed, got Banting and Best’s 
insulin, which would stave off death 
indefinitely. 

No matter what attitude British or 
American doctors take on the question, 
the Catholic Church is unalterably 
against euthanasia and may be ex- 
pected to lift its voice whenever the 
question is mentioned. It interprets 
“Thou Shalt Not Kill” to include suicide 
—killing of self—and puts euthanasia 
and suicide in the same category. Both 
rob the subject of a chance to repent, 
and hence represent a crime worse 
than murder. 

While the controversy raged, the 
British society cashed in on bales of 
reader-baiting publicity. It established 
headquarters in London and started a 
drive to collect $1 membership fees 
from sympathizers. 


MILK: Medical Journal Wants It to 


Remain a Food, Not a Patent Medicine 


Two years ago New York, the na- 
tion’s second largest milk producing 
State, set up a Milk Control Board to 
stabilize prices, and generally straight- 
en out chaotic conditions in the indus- 
try. To pay its own expenses, the 
board decided to tax both producers 
and dealers a cent per 100 pounds of 
milk. This would raise $400,000 a year. 
Whatever money was left after board 
expenses were paid would go into ad- 
vertising to boost milk sales. 

J. M. Mathes, Inc., New York City 
advertising agency, got the job of 
spending the tax money this year. For 
the past several months the agency 
has used such people as Dorothy Lee 
and Bettina Hall, actresses; Ursula 
Parrott and Frank Buck, writers; 
James J. Braddock and Babe Ruth, 
athletes, to endorse milk and tell what 
it has done for them. 

Advertisements extolled milk as a 
beautifier: 

“Clear up your complexion with milk. 
It sounds too easy, too good to be 
true? But it works; you get a calcium 
beauty treatment with every glass of 
milk.” 

As a hangover cure: 

“Milk, the alkalizer, works like a 
charm. Overindulgence, afternoon fag, 
any time that acid products accumulate 

. Simply alkalize with milk.” 

Although the campaign sold 4,000,000 
more quarts of milk in New York City 
during August and September than 
were sold during last year’s same 
period, it brought indignant snorts 
from Dr. Morris Fishbein in last 
week’s Journal of the American Medi- 
cal Association: 

“It should be unnecessary to poiat 
out to a medical audience that milk is 
the only article of diet whose sole 
function in nature is to serve as food. 
Certainly the values of milk in pro- 
tein, in mineral salts and in vitamins 
are sufficient on which to base claims 
as to its usefulness without trying to 
turn the product into a patent medi- 
cine.” 
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Glider Brushless Shave 
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BECAUSE IT’S 
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@ After every shave . . . a bracy dash of Aqua Velva 


GLIDER AZZ SHAVE BY WILLIAMS 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF WILLIAMS LUXURY SHAVING CREAM AND AQUA VELVA 


a 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. NW-23, Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A. (LaSalle, Montreal, Can.) 
I want to try GLIDER. Please send me a sample at once. I enclose 3c in stamps. 
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Hand made by Western Saddle Craftsmen 





HAMLEY 
KIT 


—a Gift that lasts a lifetime 


Here’s the toilet kit that is making a hit with 
men and women everywhere, a kit so simple 
that all you need do to pack is to just toss in 
your favorite toilet articles. No loops or gadg- 
ets! Made of extra select, thick, top-grain cow- 
hide like we use in making cowboy saddles. It’s 
leather that actually grows more beautiful with 
age. Lock-stitched and _ back-stitched with 
heavy waxed saddle thread so it will never rip. 
Here’s real-honest-to-goodness leather and work- 
manship plus he-man convenience. Black or tan; 
several sizes. Most popular size is 914x414x2%, 
$6.50. At your favorite store or order postpaid 
from Hamley & Co., saddlemakers since 1883, 
122 Court St., Pendleton, Oregon. Write for 
catalog of other leather gifts. 


HAMLEY { a KIT 


MADE LIKE A FINE COWBOY SADDLE 
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CHRISTENDOM: New Quarterly 
To Give Writers Time to Think 


Since 1908 Dr. Charles C. Morrison 
has edited The Christian Century. His 
liberal editorials helped raise the Chi- 
cago undenominational weekly from the 
slough of bankruptcy. Today it tops 
the circulation list of Protestant week- 
lies. 

For many years Dr. Morrison has 
toyed with another literary idea: a 
religious quarterly. ‘Weekly journals,” 
he mused, “must comment at white heat 
upon the news of the immediate mo- 
ment. A quarterly has time and de- 
tachment to think things over.” 

Last week Dr. Morrison realized his 
dream. Christendom—aA Quarterly Re- 
view—made its debut. Willett, Clark 
& Co., Chicago publishers, finance the 
$3-a-year magazine whose typography 
and format resemble The Yale Review. 

Because editing The Christian Cen- 
tury “is load enough for any man,” Dr. 
Morrison persistently refused to head 
the new periodical. One day the pub- 
lishers of Christendom caught him “in 
a state of low resistance” and he yielded. 
But he made one stipulation: that “‘the 
editorial title shall be qualified by Pro 
Tempore, the agreed definition of which 
is that my responsibility shall last un- 
til the publishers relieve me either by a 
substitute or an associate.” 

Christendom’s first number includes 
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INITIALS... that mean Hospitality 


The SHERRY-NETHERLAND invites your attention 
to the luxury and comfort of its 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
Room Suites (each with large serving pantry)... 
affording the advantages of established residence by 
the day, week, month or longer. 


Ww 


Also Tower Suites occupying an en- 
tire floor, of 5 Rooms and 3 Baths, 


‘She Sherry-Netherland 


Facing the Park 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 59¢h . 
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topnotch contributors. The Most Rey. 
William Temple, Lord Archbishop of 
York, who comes to this country next 
month to preach in churches and uni- 
versities, discusses “The Restoration of 
Christendom”; Prof. William E. Hock- 
ing of Harvard propounds the question: 
“Does Civilization Still Need Religion?” 
Prof. H. Richard Niebuhr of the Yale 
Divinity School, contributes “Toward 
the Emancipation of the Church”; and 
Zona Gale contributes a short story, “A 
Boy of Twelve.” In all, some 30 writers 
fill 224 pages with articles and book re- 
views. 

For its initial number, 4,000 persons 
sent in subscriptions, 80 per cent oj 
them clergymen. 

Americans won’t find Christendom’s 
title confusing, but English readers 
may. They will have to learn to dis- 
tinguish between their own 5-year-old 
Oxford-published Christendom and the 
new Chicago magazine that looks so 
much like it. 


* 
EPISCOPALIANS: Some Shifts in 


Far Climes and Widespread Sees 


Last week 78 of the 120 members of 
the Episcopal Church’s House of Bish- 
ops met in Houston, Texas. For three 
days they sat in Palmer Memorial 
Parish House opposite Rice Institute, 
talking shop. After dealing with hum- 
drum matters and voting to meet in 
Chicago next Fall, the prelates came 
to their important task: electing Bish- 
ops for three vacant missionary Sees. 

To succeed the 83-year-old Rt. Rev. 
John McKim, for 42 years a Bishop in 
Japan, they chose the Rt. Rev. Charles 
S. Reifsnider. As Bishop of North 
Tokyo, Dr. Reifsnider will divide his 
time between the presidency of St. 
Paul’s University and shepherding 1,404 
Episcopalians in an area populated with 
7,000,000 people. 

Because the See of Idaho—covering 
83,354 square miles—is too bulky for 
one Bishop to supervise efficiently, the 
House put about a third of the State 
under the care of the Bishop of Spo- 
kane, whose Washington See adjoins 
that of Idaho. Then they transferred 
the Rt. Rev. Frederick B. Bartlett from 
North Dakota to the reduced Idaho 
jurisdiction. 

After thirteen years of sweltering in 
Africa’s sun and traveling through its 
jungles, the Rt. Rev. Robert E. Camp- 
bell sent word he wanted to resign his 
Liberian post. Some members of the 
House favored discontinuing the work, 
but the majority voted to carry on the 
85-year-old See to minister to the 5,539 
Episcopalians and convert some of the 
2,000,000 pagans. They chose the Very 
Rev. Leopold Kroll, Dean of Holy Trin- 
ity Cathedral, Port-au-Prince, Haiti, to 
do this. 

Bishop-elect Kroll is sure to get a 
hearty welcome from one missionary 
in Liberia: the Rev. Leopold Kroll Jr., 
is one of four Holy Cross monks sta- 
tioned at Masambolahun, Liberia, where 
the Episcopal Church’s monastic Order 
of the Holy Cross has a church, hos- 
pital and school. 
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MARRIAGE: Cupid May Discard 
Bow and Quiver for Microphone 


As parlor entertainment, the loud- 
speaker long ago replaced the family 
album. Through the radio amplifier 
nightly crooners coach young couples 
in the ways of love: 

“Tt’s time to say good-night and it’s 
time to close your eyes; let’s put out 
the light till the dawn breaks through 
the skies.” 

Or: ‘“Muchacha, tonight I’ve gotcha 
where I wantcha, my Muchacha. I'll 
watchcha just like a cat would watch 
a little ‘Cucaracha’.” 

Or: “Morning may find us regretting 
moments we left behind us. Just hold 
me tight, and, darling, kiss me good- 
night.” 

The crooners seldom prescribe mar- 
riage. But last week, Philip A. Hines 
proved the listeners take it for grant- 
ed. The chief clerk in Manhattan’s 
marriage license bureau traced in large 
part to radio the state of mind which 
sends some 200 marriage-minded 
couples flying to his office every day. 

Like his subordinates, the _ short, 
plump, benignly rubicund Irishman 
spends most of his evenings at home by 
the radio. In the chatter of Monday’s 
batch of applicants, he recognizes gags 
he heard the night before. Most of 
them came from Walter Winchell, Jack 
Benny, and Major Bowes. Of these, 
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Some Couples Shy at Quin Ryan’s Microphone 


Winchell unconsciously spurs on the 
most couples toward matrimony. 

The astute chief of clerks explains 
it this way: ‘‘Couples pass sly, furtive 
allusions such as ‘A blessed event, hey? 
Well, how does he know?’ They snig- 
ger at that—and believe it or not, it 
brings ’em together.” 

But the crooners have an edge on 
the comedians. ‘All day long we hear 
‘em giggle, ‘Well, that’s the way Bing 
Crosby would say it,’ or ‘We did our 
proposing to the tunes of Guy Lom- 
bardo.’ Soft, dreamy music—particu- 
larly waltzes—gets ’em—like it gets 
us all.” 

In Chicago, Quin Ryan, high-powered 
radio announcer for WGN, has turned 
the radio-matrimony tie-up to practi- 
cal account—for the Borden-Wieland 
dairy company. Three weeks ago he 


rigged up a microphone on the marble 
counter of Chicago’s marriage license 
bureau on the second floor of the mid- 
town Cook County Building. For fifteen 
minutes every Monday, Wednesday, and 
Friday afternoon (1:45 C.S.T.) Ryan 
flings questions at applicants: 

“Where did you meet?” “Who's go- 
ing to be boss?” “Is she a good cook?” 
“Can two live as cheaply as one?” 
Ryan declares he “never makes any at- 
tempt to wisecrack.” But some couples 
still shy at being questioned. 

Last week, one reluctant youngster 
explained his hesitation: He had only 
the $3 for a license, nothing to pay for 
the marriage ceremony. With a show- 
man’s inspiration, Ryan paid for the 
ceremony—to be performed before the 
microphone. 

Favorable reviews suggest the Chi- 
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who use Ingram’ get better shaves 












TUBE OR JAR 


INGRAMS SHAVING 


Ingram’s can promise and deliver better shaves because its 
three special ingredients help shavers these three ways— 


1. Whiskers are softened right down to the skin line. 2. Skin is 
conditioned before the shave, smoothed and toned to prevent 
scuffing razor strokes. 3. Every shave is cool—no burning or 
stinging, and no need for lotion! 

a who use Ingram’s not only get better shaves, but pay less 
for them. Ingram’s is concentrated; three months of shaving in 


each tube cr jar. Any drug store, 
or t-y 10 cool shaves free. 


TRY THE WORLD'S COOLEST SHAVE 222 
BRISTOL-MYERS CO.,Dept.K-115 Y, 
110 Washington St., New York, N.Y. 


I want better shaves! Send mea 
10-shave tube of Ingram’s, free. 
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‘“*T’'d forgotten 
what it’s like 
TO BE WELL!” 


@ Read about the American industrialist, ex- 
football-star, who at 48 began to slip. ‘‘Now 
and then’’, he said, *‘I can force myself into 
high gear for a few hours. But I have to pay 
for extra effort by a period of fatigue and 
depression’’. 


He heard about the clinic at Preston, Ontario, 
Canada. There, in a modern fadless clinic, 
deep-seated causes of his self-poisoning were 
corrected. He went back to his plant with re- 
newed spirit . .. and sent 55 of his employees 
to Preston! This, and many other true in- 
cidents, are interestingly told by a famous 
author in the American Maguzine. 











Send for your free copy of this article. Find 
out about the place where so many famous 
people have found new health 
and strength. Located within 
a night's ride of most of the 
United States . . . up in the 
hills where winter months are 
exhilarating, yet quite as mild 
as in many parts of the U.S.A. 










Almost 


anybody 


can be well 


All you risk is a stamp. You 
will receive no personal so- 
licitation whatsoever. 

FREE--MAIL COUPON NOW 





Preston Springs, Dept. C-1 
Preston, Ont., Canada. 

Please send me my free copy of the magazine 
article entitled “Almost anybody can be well’, 
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LET US 
Pay You For 


Your Spare Time 


The time that you ordina- 
rily waste is valuable—we'll 
gladly pay you for it. 


We need a representative 
in your community to look 
after our subscription inter- 
ests—to get new subscriptions 
and renew old ones—on a 
generous commission basis. 


Many NEWS-WEEK repre- 
sentatives are earning as much 
as $25.00 per week, just in 
their spare time. 


The work is congenial and 
permanent—the rewards are 
liberal. We'll gladly give you 
full details. Write to 


Representative’s Department 
NEws- WEEK 
1270 Sixth Ave., New York City 





























cago innovation may spread. ‘Sock 
ether idea that can’t miss,” last week 
applauded Variety. “. .. Ryan makes 
the best of it by weaving slight men- 
tions of milk, butter, and eggs into his 
interviews.” 


KIDS: Two Women Who Give Air’s 
Prodigious Progeny Their Start 


A lot of children are discovering it 
doesn’t pay to grow up. Last week, 
Eddie Ryan, aged 10, made his stage 
debut in Albert Bein’s “Let Freedom 
Ring” (see page 19). The opening 
brought to ten the number of Broadway 
plays employing child actors in impor- 
tant roles. A week before, Billy Halop, 
radio’s Bobby Benson, began a leading 
role in “Dead End.” 

Altogether this season, some 35 
young prodigies earn over $100 a week 
apiece from stage and radio engage- 
ments. Another 200 or 300 contribute 
substantially to the family budget. Most 
of them got their start with the two 
women who direct juvenile programs 
for the networks—Nila Mack at Co- 
lumbia and Madge Tucker at NBC. 

Both hold auditions once a week to 
pick new talent. With children in tow, 
proud mothers storm the studios every 
day. Miss Tucker finds the parents far 
more difficult than their progeny. “The 
kids don’t care one way or the other, 
but you can’t convince the mothers 
their offspring don’t possess a genius 
for acting.” 

The chosen few get about % a per- 
formance to begin with. Considering 
their inexperience and the opportunity 
for other engagements, Miss Mack 
doesn’t think they’re underpaid. She 
uses some fifteen of them every Satur- 
day in her own “Let’s Pretend” drama- 
tizations of fairy stories. 

“You can’t teach them with 6-cyl- 
inder words like ‘characterization.’ But 
tell the queen the length of her im- 
aginary train and she’s nobility itself. 
Kids are quicker on the uptake than 
adults. But they’ve plenty of liabilities. 
A girl may press her muff against the 
microphone to show it off. A boy may 
ad lib a reply to a fairy queen with 
‘O. K. Toots.’ They’re all subject to 
whooping cough and measles. Then 
overnight a leading lady may lose two 
front teeth and that’s something else 
again.” 

Both networks find that children’s 
programs draw more fan mail than 
most adult programs. Miss Mack en- 
courages it by asking “‘Let’s Pretend” 
followers to send in requests for their 
favorite fairy stories. Sometimes they 
go beyond that. One wrote: “Please 
send me free a fairy.” More practically 
minded, another: ‘Dear lesspretend I 
wish for $80.” 

Somehow, New York’s precocious 
young radio performers manage to 
squeeze in an education. All but a few 
go to the Professional Childrens School 
on upper Broadway. The Rehearsal 
Club founded the school in 1914 for chil- 
dren too busy for the public schools. 
Mary Miles Minter and Lila Lee were 
the first pupils. This year its direttor, 
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Mrs. Hugo Nesbitt, reports a record 
enrolment of 240. 

Some of these talented tots maintain 
a schedule that would exhaust even 
veteran troupers. Young Halop, now 
14, entered radio only two years ago. 
Last Winter his income permitted him 
to take his family to Bermuda. Walter 
Tetley, a year older than Halop, makes 
a weekly $300 worth of appearances 
with Fred Allen, the Showboat, Helen 
Hayes, and the American School of the 
Air. 

The networks’ child mentors both 
entered their careers by accident. In 
Washington, D. C., nine years ago, 
station WRC asked Miss Tucker, then a 
player in the National Stock Co., to act 
in a children’s program. She hesitated 
before accepting a permanent broad- 
casting job—‘“Radio was cute, but 
nothing to be taken seriously.” 

Miss Mack entered radio six years 
ago in the role of a Texas-Guinan-type 
mistress of ceremonies in Columbia's 
“Night Club Romances.” Network 
officials liked her extemporaneous wise- 
cracks so well they asked her to take 
a permanent job. When they needed 
someone to reorganize the childrens’ 
department, Miss Mack bought a 
library of fairy and bedtime stories and 
pitched in. 





RADIO CHECK LIST 
NOV. 16-22 





Light -face figures indicate 
A.M. Black figures P.M. Hours 
given in Eastern, Central, Moun- 
tain, and Pacific Standard Time. 

SAT. (16th): Army-Notre Dame: From ’ 
York’s Yankee Stadium comes Ted Husing’s 
account of the football clash. 1:15 | 
Bees C.T.: 18536 M.F.: 16:36. PF. CB 
Army-Notre Dame: B 
scribes the game. 1:15 E.T.; 
11:15 M.T.; 10:15 P.T. NBC—WEAF 
Minnesota-Michigan: A _ play-by-pla) 
count of the game at Ann Arbor, 

1:63 E.T.: 33:46. C.T.; 11:46 M.T.; 

P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

Boston Symphony: Dr. Sergei Koussey \ 
directs the orchestra in Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony. A large choir sings the choral! 
finale. 8:15 E.T.; 7:15 C.T.; 6:15 M.T.; 5:15 
P.T. NBC—W JZ. 

Herbert Hoover: The former President 
blasts the New Deal in an address to the 
Ohio Society of New York City. 10:00 I:.T.; 
9:00 C.T.; 8:00 M.T.; 7:00 P.T. CBS. 

SUN. (17th): “Magie Key”: Lauritz Melchio 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, and Carlos Sal 
zedo, noted harpist take guest star roles in 
this radio matinee. 2:00 E.T.; 1:00 ©.T. 
12:00 M.T.; 11:00 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony: (©'to 
Klemperer offers Schumann's “Rhenish” 
symphony and Beethoven's Seventh. 3:00 
E.T.; 2:00 C.T.; 1:00 M.T.; 12:00 P.T. CBS. 

MON. (18th): U. S. Conference of Mayors: 

Homer S. Cummings, U. 8S. Attorney Gen- 
eral, addresses the meeting at Washing 
ton, D. C. 1:15 E.T.; 12:15 C.T.; 11:15 M.T 
10:15 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 
First Broadcast from Latvia: America 
hears musically from the Baltic State fo 
the first time on the oceasion of its !7th 
year of independence, 4:15 E.T.; 3:15 C.T.; 
2:15 M.T.; 1318 P.T.. CBS. 

TUES, (19th) Children’s Concert: Guy Fraser 
Harrison and the Rochester Civic Orches 
tra conduct a half-hour of classics ![)! 
juvenile music lovers. 1:45 E.T.; 12:45 C.7.; 
11:45 M.T.; 10:45 P.T. NBC—W4JZ. 

WED, (20th): Leo Tolstoy: The U.S.S.R. co 
memorates the 25th anniversary of tlie 
writer’s death. 9:00 E.T.; 8:00 C.T.; 7:90 
M.T.; 6:00 P.T. NBC—WEAF. 

THURS, (21st): Maria Jeritza: The Austrian 
Opera star gives a half-hour recital 
semi-popular works. 8:30 E.T.; 7:30 C.T.; 
6:30 M.T.; 5:30 P.T. CBS. 


FRI, (22nd): Eleanor Powell: The new sons 


and dance sensation performs with Fred- 
die Rich’s orchestra. 8:00 E.T.; 7:00 C.17.; 
6:00 M.T.; 5:00 P.T. CBS. 
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ART: German-American Tonsorial 
Artist Shows His Somber Works 


In the back room of a small New 
York beauty parlor, a slender man 
paints after working hours. His can- 
vas doesn’t reveal starry-eyed ladies 
with fashionable permanents. Sur- 
rounded by jugs of liquid soap and wads 
of cleaning tissue, Paul Mommer por- 
trays the meanness of Manhattan back 
alleys and the sadness of Autumn land- 
scapes. 

At the Midtown Galleries last week 
he displayed eighteen of his latest pic- 
tures. They showed the same misty 
outlines and low-toned colors of his first 
exhibition, held four years ago. 

Mommer has not always followed the 
trade of barber-painter. Born in the 
Duchy of Luxembourg, he started life 
as an average German boy. At 17 he 
found himself conscripted into the Ger- 
man Army. He spent two years in the 
trenches and two more in a British pris- 
on camp—where he got his first train- 
ing as a barber cutting other prisoners’ 
hair. 

After the war, he worked for several 
years as a stoker on English and French 
ships, but never seemed able to save 
any money. One boat he worked on 
sank at Le Havre. Mommer lost all his 
possessions—a dilapidated pair of shoes. 

A typical product of the war, penni- 
less and untrained, he finally decided 
to try his luck in New York. Between 
odd jobs, he studied painting, educating 
himself at libraries and museums. At 
last he culled enough from his earnings 
to go into business for himself: He 
started a beauty shop. 

Four years ago he entered his first 
painting in a group show at the Chesh- 
ire Gallery, New York. Walter Chrys- 
ler Jr. snapped it up for $100 and Mom- 
mer’s art career seemed well started. 

The self-taught artist has since ex- 
hibited in the Corcoran Galleries, Wash- 
ington, at the Chicago Art Institute and 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. 

Last year the Roerich Museum in- 
vited him to show with 200 artists, and 
offered one-man shows to the five best 
as prizes. Mommer was one of the five. 

But his subjects have a somberness 
that often scares off customers. The 
artist deplores his gloominess but can’t 
paint any other way. “A painting, al- 
ways hanging on the wall looking at 
you—people want something pleasant,” 
he admits. 

But Mommer is not discouraged. He 
works at hairdressing from 9 A.M. till 
8 at night, then shoos out his three as- 
sistants and starts painting. He has no 
time for portraits. Mostly from mem- 
ory he paints landscapes and city scenes 
—as many as three a week. 

In the small hours of the morning, 
Mommer drags his weary self home to 
a cold supper and needed rest. He 
rarely sees his wife and two daughters, 
except on Sunday. Then they celebrate 
the family reunion with a trip to the 
movies. 
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Remington 
LTE Y Fa RY 


IN TEN 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL. Now for the 
first time in history you can own a real 
Remington NOISELESS Portable for 
only 10¢ a day. Think of it! The finest 
Remington Portable ever built, at the lowest 
terms we have ever offered. Every attach- 
ment needed for complete writing equipment 
—PLUS THE FAMOUS NOISELESS 
FEATURE. 


YOU DON’T RISK A PENNY. You get this 
real Remington NOISELESS Portable for a 
TEN-DAY FREE TRIAL. You can use it 
as much as you please during this time. If 
you are not absolutely satisfied, send it back. 
WE PAY ALL SHIPPING CHARGES. 


FACTORY TO YOU. When you get a Rem- 
ington Noiseless Portable direct from the 
factory, you get a brand new machine. Not 
rebuilt. You have a typewriter that speaks in 
a whisper—that removes all limitations of 
time or space. You can write in a library or 
Pullman car without the slightest fear of dis- 
turbing others with this gem of all portables. 
Mail the coupon Now! 


FREE— 


TYPING COURSE 


With your New Remington 
Noiseless Portable we will 
send you—absolutely FREE 
—a 19-page course in typing. 
It teaches the Touch System, 
used by all expert typists. It is simply written and 
completely illustrated. Instructions are as simple as 
A. B.C. Even a child can easily understand this 
method. A little study and the average person, child 
or adult, becomes fascinated. Follow this course dur- 
ing the 10-Day Trial Period we give you with your 
typewriter and you will wonder why you ever took 
the trouble to write letters by hand. 


FREE—> 


CARRYING CASE 


Also under this new Purchase 
Plan we will send you FREE 
with every Remington Noise- 
less Portable a special carry- 
ing case sturdily built of 3-ply 
wood. This handsome case is covered with heavy 
du Pont fabric. The top is removed by one motion, 
leaving the machine attached to the base. This 











Portable 
NOW 10‘; DAY! 


makes it easy to use your Remington any- 
where ~on knees, in chairs, on trains. Don’t 
delay ...send in the coupon for complete 
details. 





SPECIFICATIONS. Standard Keyboard. 
Finished in glistening black with chromium 
attachments, Takes paper 9.5 inches wide. 
Writes lines 8.2 inches wide. Standard size, 
12 yard ribbon. Makes*up to 7 clear legible 
carbons. Back spacer. Full size platen. Paper 
fingers, roller type. Black key cards with 
white letters. Double shift key and shift 
lock, Right and left carriage release. Right 
and left cylinder knobs. Large rubber cush- 
ion feet. Single or double space adjustment. 
All the modern features plus NOISELESS 


operation, 


MONEY-MAKING OPPOR- 
TUNITIES OPEN. Hundreds 
of jobs are waiting for people 
who can type. A typewriter helps 
you put your ideas on paper in 
logical, impressive form . . . helps 
you write clear, understandable 
sales reports, letters, articles, stories. A Rem- 
ington Portable has started many a young man 
and woman on the road to success. 








A GIFT FOR ALL ‘ 


THE FAMILY. If you ‘t 
want a gift for birthday, j ‘ 
Christmas or Gradua- 


Mi 
tion . . . one Father, ~~ 
Mother,Sisteror Brother 
will use and appreciate 
for years to come . . . give a Remington Noise- 
less Portable. We will send a Remington Noise- 
less Portable to anyone you name, and you can 
still pay for it at only 10c a day. Few gifts are so 
universally pleasing as a new Remington Noise- 
less Portable. Write today. 


Mail low -—— 





Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 14-113 
206 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


| Please tell me how I can get a new Remington Noise- 
| less Portable typewriter, plus FREE Typing Course 

and carrying case, for only 10c a day. Also send me 
the new illustrated catalogue. 


Name 





Address 





City. 





State 
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Brrtupay: Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
pianist and statesman, 75, Nov. 6. Se- 
vere criticism of his year as Poland’s 
Premier made him leave the country 
permanently in 1920. Last week he 
heard that Polish officials planned a 
national celebration in honor of his 
birthday. From his home in Morges, 
Switzerland, Paderewski wrote to ask 
for cancellation of the plans: “What- 
ever I have done in the service of my 
motherland I did for great love of my 
country I have never troubled 
my countrymen and I do not wish that 
they should be bothered now on my 
account.” 


Victor Emmanuel III, King of Italy, 
66, Nov. 11 (see page 13). 

MARRIED: Ben Bernie, 44, orchestra 
leader, and Dorothy Patricia Wesley, 
29, Miami swimmer, in Towson, Md., 
near Baltimore. The Old Maestro, di- 
vorced in September under his real 
name of Benjamin Anselvitz, gave his 
name as Benjamin Bernie. 


Margalo Gillmore, 35, actress and 
daughter of Frank Gillmore, president 
of Actors Equity Association, and 
Robert Ross, 35, director and operator 
of the Falmouth, Mass., Summer 
theatre, in New York. 

ARRIVED: Lupe Velez, Mexican screen 
star, in New York, after three months 
of personal appearances in South 
America. She discussed her constant 
fights with her twice-almost-divorced 
husband, Johnny Weissmuller: ‘Lots of 
married people fight and deny it. We 
fight and enjoy it.” Then she turned 
on him: “I’ve been so lonesome. Why 
didn’t you come to me?” The movie 
Tarzan explained: “I couldn’t get out 
of the trees.” 


James Hilton, author of “Lost Hori- 
zon” and “Goodbye, Mr. Chips,” in New 
York, from England, for a six-month 
visit in this country. He plans to see 
“all the obvious things in America,” 
including Alexander Woollcott—his un- 
official publicity agent—and the Grand 
Canyon. 


W. Somerset Maugham, author of 
“Of Human Bondage,” from France, 
in New York to find new characters to 
write about. Aside from that, Mr. 
Maugham claimed that he is “prob- 
ably one of the few British authors 
ar (to) come over here not to get 
money but actually to spend it.” 


K. M. James Lin, foster son of Presi- 
dent Lin Sen of China, from America, 
in Peiping, China. Last June, while a 
student at Ohio State University, Lin 
eloped to Ashland, Ky., with Viola 
Brown, a Columbus, Ohio, 5-and-10- 
cent store clerk. At the time he de- 
nied rumors of two wives in China. 
Last week a Peiping dispatch report- 
ed him making a short trip with one of 
his Chinese wives. 

VISITED: The new United States Su- 
preme Court Building, officially occu- 
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pied by the Justices a month ago, by 
Mrs. William Howard Taft, widow of 
the former President. As Chief Jus- 
tice of the United States, Taft pushed 
through the building project by a 5 to 
4 decision. On her first visit to it last 
week Mrs. Taft was delighted: ‘“Love- 
ly! Lovely! ... I didn’t know it was 
going to be so spacious!” 

ELEcTED: John Roosevelt, Harvard 
38, youngest son of the President, to 
the Hasty Pudding Club. His father 
and his elder brother, F. D. Jr., also 
have the privilege of wearing the Har- 
vard semi-dramatic club’s black and 
white striped tie. 

Diep: Dr. William A. (Billy) Sun- 
day, 72, old-time evangelist, of heart 
disease, in Chicago. After seven years 
as a professional ballplayer, he “hit 
the sawdust trail’ with the Chicago 
Y.M.C.A. in 1890. 

Sunday claimed he reached 80,000,- 
000 people in his 45 years of preaching 
the gospel and fighting booze and the 
devil. His greatest selling points were 
his muscular exhortations, his circus 
tactics, and his forceful use of slang. 
References to his baseball career—he 
could run the bases in 14 seconds— 
dotted his sermons: “We have piled up 
so many home runs to Heaven that the 
Devil is out of the game”; and again: 
“Come on, you miserable sinners, get 
down on your knees. The devil has two 
strikes on you already.” 

His greatest triumph was his 1917 
revival meeting in New York. In a 
tabernacle financed by John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr. he converted 68,000 souls and 
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collected $120,000. To the Federa! 
Council of Churches’ report that only 
200 were permanently converted, Sun- 
day made a candid reply: “No business 
house does as much business as it 
would like to.” 


Dr. Henry Fairfield Osborn, 78, pa- 
leontologist, biologist and explorer, of 
heart disease in Garrison, N. Y., while 
working on a 1,250,000-word treatise 
on the evolution of the elephant. As 
president of New York’s American 
Museum of Natural History from 1908 
to 1933, he was instrumental in rais- 
ing $31,000,000 for buildings and nat- 
ural history exhibits. His best known 
book, “The Earth Speaks to Bryan,” 
got its title from a remark he made 
during his three-year evolution contro- 
versy with William Jennings Bryan: 
“The earth speaks to Bryan, but he 
doesn’t hear a sound.” 

Sick List: Fiorello La Guardia, May- 
or of New York (rheumatism and 
sciatica): taking a two-weeks’ rest in 
Mount Sinai Hospital, where he con- 
tinues to manage the city affairs but 
receives no visitors. 


John Erskine, author, teacher and 
musician (nose broken and finger dis- 
located in an automobile accident): 
recovering in a Detroit hospital. 


Carter Glass, Democratic Senator 
from Virginia (not seriously ill): un- 
dergoing a complete check-up at Johns 
Hopkins, Baltimore. 


Mary Garden, internationally known 
opera star (pleurisy): recovering in 
Chicago. 
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KEYSTONE 


Lupe and Johnny Weismuller: She’s Been in South America, He in the Trees 
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POET’S CORNER: E. A. Robinson 
And the Three Romantic Rebels 


KING JASPER. By Edwin Arlington Robinson, 
110 pages. MacMillan, New York. $2. 

Edwin Arlington Robinson, the soli- 
tary, modest, agnostic poet who won 
the Pulitzer Prize three times, finished 
correcting proofs of this mystical nar- 
rative just before his death last April. 

King Jasper, courtly but essentially 
cold-hearted, is the principal victim of 
the piece. Long before the story opens 
he has killed a friend, Hebron, for his 
money. And in spite of many pretty 
speeches, he has always failed to satisfy 
his queen’s spiritual needs. 

Enter Jasper Jr., with a smart, in- 
dependent, modern-minded mate called 
Zoe. Shrewdly she tells the selfish King 
the truth about himself and warns him 
of impending doom. It appears, finally, 
in the person of the slain Hebron’s son. 

Like other Robinson epics, this is a 
mixture of cerebration and sympathy, 
of medieval trappings and 20th century 
conversation. The style also varies— 
all the way from sequences of flat, rep- 
ertorial verse, to clipped, striking 
phrases which suddenly bring the scene 
to life. 

Another New England poet, Robert 
Frost, has contributed a critical intro- 
duction in which he calls Robinson “a 
prince of .heartachers amid countless 
achers of another part.” 


THE ROMANTIC REBELS. By Frances Win- 
war. 483 pages, 110,000 words. Index, II- 
lustrations, Little, Brown, Boston. $3.75. 


Frances Winwar, Italian-born wife of 
a New York instructor of English, spe- 
cializes in literary personalities rather 
than their products. Two years ago she 
wrote “Poor Splendid Wings,” a careful 
account of D. G. Rossetti and com- 
pany’s Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood 
which flourished in the 1850’s. “The 
Romantic Rebels” does the same job for 
three poetic predecessors, Byron, Shel- 
ley and Keats. 

The synthetic biographer, who has 
studied over 100 books about the rebels, 
describes a three-ringed literary circus 
that present and future Bohemians can 
only hope to emulate. Byron, the club- 
footed but handsome British peer, put 
on the most sensational show by seduc- 
ing society ladies in the grand manner, 
committing incest with his sister, and 
dying while head of a Greek revolution- 
ary army in 1824. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley, too, fought for 
freedom as he conceived it. He married 
a girl largely out of pity because her 
father had compelled her to go to school 
against her will. Later he reproached 
her for not being friends with his mis- 
tress: “It would be generous, nay even 
just, to consider with ‘kindness that 
woman whom my judgment and my 
heart have selected as the noblest and 
the most excellent of human beings.” 

The steadiest but briefest lover of the 
three was John Keats who, because. he 
was only 5. feet tall, felt inferior. until 
he met Fanny Brawne. He loved her 














jealously for three years, during which 
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How to select a 
PRIVATE SCHOOL 


Jor your child 









A= YOU looking for help in picking 
the special school which meets your 
needs? Would you like the help of ex- 
perts who for more than ten years have 
had intimate contact with hundreds of 
private schools all over the country? 
You are invited to use the Advisory 
Service offered below—Redbook Maga- 
zine’s staff of specialists who will help 
you in the selection of boarding schools, 
























junior colleges, colleges, or schools for 
special and professional training. You 
will also find interesting information in 
the School Section appearing monthly 
in Redbook Magazine. 

Simply fill in and mail the facts below, 
telling us your requirements. You will 
receive at no cost or obligation the sug- 
gestions of Redbook’s Director of Educa- 
tion. The coupon is for your convenience. 


REDBOOK’S 
School Advisory Service 


xaxeneenenaenkeanaee ea eae ee we oe 
THE DIRECTOR, Department of Education, Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Avenue, New 


York City. Telephone Vanderbilt 3-g600. 


Please send me information and catalogues about board- 
ing schools— 
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(School fees range from $500 to $2,500 per year according 
to location and advantages.) 
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he was too broke to marry; then he died 
of consumption in Rome. 

The author, in private life Mrs. Ber- 
nard D. N. Grebanier, was born in Sicily, 
came to this country at 8, and obtained 
her education in New York public 
schools. She signs her books with an 
Anglicized version of her maiden name, 
Francesca Vinciguerra. 

In times past, the Vinciguerras in- 
dulged in exploits as unconventional as 
those of the romantic poets. The illegit- 
imate son of a devout Crusader founded 
the Sicilian branch of the family. Fur- 
ther along the line came an unfrocked 
priest who preferred writing poetry and 
begetting children to holy office. 


BYRON, The Years of Fame. By Peter Quen- 
nell, 314 pages, 80,000 words. Index, Illus- 
trations. Viking, New York. $3.50. 


A London critic’s smooth narrative 
of the “opportunist” poet’s most suc- 
cessful and most scandalous five years 
—between his return from an Eastern 
tour to London as the idolized author of 
“Childe Harold,” and his departure un- 
der a cloud of social disapproval in 1816. 


* 
LITTLE REVIEWS: 1935 Turns 
The Texas Rangers Into History 


THE TEXAS RANGERS. By Walter Prescott 
Webb. 567 pages, 150,000 words. Index, Il- 
lustrations. Houghton, Mifflin, Boston. $5. 


A slice of real history which is more 
exciting than most “Western” fiction. 
Professor Webb of the University of 
Texas tells how the Rangers were 
organized before the Texas revolution 
of 1835; how they fought Mexicans, 
Indians, cattle-thieves, finally boot- 
leggers; and how last August they lost 
their identity in the State’s Department 
of Public Safety. 


FROM DEATH TO MORNING. By Thomas 
Wolfe. 304 pages, 70,000 words. Scribners, 
New York. $2.59. 


Fourteen short stories. The longest 
concerns the Gants of North Carolina, 
who appeared in the author’s first novel, 
“Look Homeward, Angel.” Others 
sketch dejected citizens of Brooklyn, 
and Manhattan, where Wolfe now lives. 
His rambling, wordy prose provides 
palpable atmosphere but little narrative 
interest. 


EAT, DRINK, AND BE WARY. By F. J. 
Schlink. 311 pages, 63,000 words. Index, 
Covici-Friede, New York. $2. 


The president of Consumers Research 
surveys “America’s contribution to the 
art of food spoiling,” as developed by 
certain commercial bakers, factory- 
paid dieticians, and unscrupulous ad- 
vertisers. 


7 . . 
THE TWENTIES. Vol. VI of “Our Times.” By 
Mark Sullivan. 653 pages, 125,000 words. 
Index, Illustrations. Scribners, New York, 


In twelve years Mark Sullivan, Wash- 
ington reporter, has written six vol- 
umes covering the first quarter of the 
20th century in America. This final in- 
stalment describes the main political 
events and sideshows in manners and 
literature, which left their marks on the 
years 1920-1925. Like its predecessors, 
it preserves the highlights in an ac- 
cessible, eminently readable form. 
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MARS HIS IDIOT. By H. M. Tomlinson. 230 
pages, 48,000 words. Harpers, New York. 
2.50. 


Score of brief, bitter, Armistice Day 
essays by an English writer who 
helped report the last Great War and 
would like to forestall the next. To 
avoid it he says, “Man must regard 
himself, not as ... an American, an 
Italian, a German, or a Briton, but 
simply as a man, whose interests are 
one with his fellows everywhere.” 


VICTORIOUS TROY, or THE 
ANGEL. By John Masefield. 
100,000 words, Glossary. Macmillan, 
York. $2.50, 


England’s poet laureate writes an- 
other sea story. By his courage and 
seamanship, Richard Pomfret, boy ap- 
prentice, saves the Hurrying Angel in a 
hurricane. A labyrinth of nautical 


HURRYING 
295 pages, 
New 





WIDE WORLD 
John Masefield: His Storm 
Lasts for 200-Odd Pages 


terms fails to obscure the horrors of 
the storm which lasts for more than 
200 pages. 


THE ASIATICS. By Frederic Prokosch. 423 
pages, 122,000 words. Harpers, New York. 
$2.50. 


A carefully written cross between a 
novel and a book of travel. Told in the 
first person, ‘The Asiatics’”’ recounts the 
wanderings of a young American across 
the whole eastern continent, from Syria 
to China. The author subordinates wild 
adventures, prisons, bandits and love 
affairs, to melancholy brooding on the 
Asian spirit and the meaning of life. 
Hundreds of chance encounters provide 
a parade of character sketches. 

EDNA HIS WIFE. By Margaret Ayer Barnes. 


628 pages, 220,000 words. Houghton, Mifflin, 
Boston. $2.50. 


This overlong story by the winner of 
the 1931 Pulitzer Prize, concerns a pa- 
thetic little woman who _ stumbles 
through life on the coattails of a hus- 
band too brilliant for her. Edna’s 
mediocrity arouses little sympathy and 
no admirat” - 
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GrounpDs: Mrs. Lloyd Hiller of Los 
Angeles wants a divorce: She says she 
asked her husband to take her out and 
he said: “What’s the use of chasing q 
street-car after you’ve caught it?” 

SILENT SCREEN: At the polls, resi- 
dents of Eldred, Pa., voted for Sunday 
movies, but there’s a catch in it: El- 
dred has no theater. 

Deap Letrers: Thomas Bresnahan, 
Baltimore letter carrier, had so much 
mail to deliver he didn’t know what to 
do. So he dumped the surplus in a 
woods. “I was discouraged,” Mr. Bres- 
nahan told the judge. Two years on 
probation, the judge told Mr. Bresna- 
han. 


BucksHoT: Frank Turner tramped 
through the woods near Newport, 
Maine, hunting for game. He didn’t 


have any luck. Meanwhile Mrs. Turner 
sat waiting in the car and shot a 200- 
pound buck. 


FLAGRANCE: In the first battle of the 
Texas Revolution 100 years ago pa- 
triots waved a flag bearing the defiant 
words: “Come and Take It.” At the 
centenary last week in Gonzales, the 
old flag flew again. But next morning 
it was gone. In its place was a note 
with other proud words: “We Did.” 

PREFERRED: Found not guilty of 
vagrancy in Los Angeles, Mrs. Emma 
Klevberg admitted hitch-hiking to and 
from Seattle four times in the last six 
months. “Judge,” she commented, “I’ve 
met more gentlemen on the road be- 
tween Seattle and Los Angeles than 
most women see in a lifetime.” Mrs. 
Klevberg is a blonde. 

Home News: Joe Taylor, unable to 
provide bond on a theft charge, went 
to St. Joseph, Mo., jail. A letter ar- 
rived from home: “Dear Joe: Someone 
stole the door off your house. The cow 
has been poisoned ... The plaster in 
two rooms has fallen down ... Ray 
and his family are well except Ray is 
in poor shape . . . Someone stole the 
top off the stove . .. Your crosscut 
saw is gone and so is that gallon of 
sorghum. I’d have written sooner to 
tell you they stole your last four 
chickens but I couldn’t find a stamp 
. .. Moths are in the clothes . . . Both 
children have mumps...” 

Recorp: This year Police Judge Joe 
Dawson of Kingston, N. C., has im- 
proved his hunting record: He has shot 
one squirrel and caught another by the 
tail. Last year he shot all through the 
season and got nothing. Later he 
found all the shells he had used were 
blanks. 


O.K.: The Federal examiner at Au- 
burn, Maine, objected when Elie Greg- 
oire, Canadian applying for citizenship, 
said the President makes the laws in 
the United States. Judge Edward Mur- 
ray overruled the objection: “A good 
many say that is so.” 
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_. a year after the land- 
ing of the Mayflower in 1620, 


Governor William Bradford pro- 


claimed the first Thanksgiving Day. 
The Pilgrims had built homes... 
stored their first harvest—survived 
the ever-present dangers of the wiider- 
ness. Even on their way to church, 
he Pilgrim Fathers had to be alert 
to protect their wives and children. 

In modern times, family protec- 
tion usually means life insurance... 
to provide an income for living ex- 
penses and the children’s education 


vhen their father is no longer here 
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to help. For fathers who want in- 
creased income protection while 
their children are growing up, as 
well as permanent protection for 
their wives, New York Life offers 
its new Family Income Policy. It 
gives you added protection when 
you may need it most, with an 
option for a guaranteed life income 
for your retirement. Premiums for 
this popular new contract are not 
much higher than for Ordinary Life. 
Ask a New York Life representative 
to tell you about it... or write for 


our Family Income booklet. 





To our Policy-holders and the Public: 
Men risk their capital in business ven- 
tures that are necessarily of a speculative 
nature, but they want their life insurance 
to be secure against such financial un- 
certainty. In investing the assets of this 
company we have adhered to the principle 
that safety should always be the first 
consideration; nothing else is so impor- 
tant. Life insurance involves the future 
security and happiness of too many homes 
and families, wives and children, for us to 
pursue any financial course other than 
that which experience has shown to be 


the safest and most conservative. 


President 





SAFETY IS ALWAYS THE FIRST CONSIDERATION ... NOTHING ELSE IS SO IMPORTANT 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A MUTUAL COMPANY 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER, President 


New York Life Emblem Since 1859 


FOUNDED IN 1845 


51 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Chich Wkehan3 INSIDE TIPS ON 


WATCHING 
FOOTBALL . 








AT THE GAME,CAMELS EASE THE STRAIN= AND 
AFTER ITS OVER, WHEN YOU FEEL ALL IN,G&7 AL/FT WITH A Canes! 

















MR.MEEHAN, MY SISTER 
BETTY WANTS SOME INSIDE 
DOPE ON FOOTBALL / : 

IT TOOK 

"/ ELEVEN 
MEN TO MAKE 
THAT PASS 
PERFECT/ 


7 PASS THOSE TWO 
G. of MEN MADE / 
SURE! COME UP IN THE 

STANDS AND WE’LL 
WATCH THIS PRACTICE 














"Y THAT GAME WAS } 
A THRILLER! 
HAVE A CAMEL/ 








r/ YOU'RE AN 
EXPERT NOW, 
THANKS TO 

CHICK MEEHAN! 

A SPLENDID RUN—BUT FT 

GOOD BLOCKING MADE J 

| IT POSSIBLE eam 














I NEED ONE! So 
MANY THRILLS USE 


P| UPA LOT OF ENERGY! 





NOW-—WATCH 

@ THIS PUNT FROM | 
THE SAME 
FORMATION! 


K 1 DIDN’T KNOW 
4 EACH MAN HAD SUCH 
A DEFINITE JOB 


| eo 


WELL, BETTS, DID YOU REMEMBER, 
LEARN SOMETHING ? WATCH THE 
LINEMEN 








DIDI / ICANT 
WAIT TO SEE THE 
BIG GAME / 





BETTY LEARNS THESE PLAYS-AND MANY OTHERS 














A CAMEL ALWAYS RENEWS MY 

FLOW OF ENERGY WHEN I NEED 
IT_-AND THEY NEVER 
GET ON MY NERVES 


CAMELS ARE MADE FROM FINER, 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS- 
TuRK fod AND 
ANY eR LAR BRAND. 


(s10Nt0) 
&. 3. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
WINSTON-SALEM, WC. 
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